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For Members to Determine 


“Turning Points” is the title of the accompanying 
report of activity in the American Public Welfare 
Association for 1958. It calls particular attention to 
indications of new directions in APWA’s development 
and progress. 


Turning points can be activators of new growth 
and development, or they can be frustrating and 
stultifying. Which they are depends on the individual 
—or the organization—experiencing them. Will these 
turning points be met with enthusiasm and the posi- 
tive support that will make it possible to realize their 
potentialities for future progress? Or will they be 
resisted with the negativism that seeks security in the 
status quo? 


The report points up some changes or indications 
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of change. Their eventual effects on APWA and what 
it becomes in the future will be determined by how 
the Association’s membership reacts to these changes, 
as individuals and as a group. Will new opportunities 
be grasped and given the impetus to carry the Associa- 
tion forward to broader and more extended service to 
the field? Will the Association accept the responsi- 
bilities which are presented to it? 

The report states that “if the Association is to fill 
the role that its members and other groups are 
expecting of it, its base in both participation and 
support must be strengthened.” The achievement of 
this is a matter for membership decision—and action. 
The members will determine what the Association 
will be in the future by how positively they meet the 
challenges facing it today. 
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Social Casework Today 


HELEN HARRIS PERLMAN 


Readers who are familiar with Mrs. Perlman’s writing will welcome this 
commentary by one of the country’s foremost experts in the casework field. 
The article takes a look at casework’s “yesterdays,” follows its development 
through childhood and adolescence, and reaches some conclusions about 
the place of mature casework in social welfare today. The author, who 
is Professor of Social Work at the School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, delivered this paper at the 1959 meeting of the 
Children’s Federation and Family Life Federation of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


marks of personal maturity is to know your full 

identity—to know what you are made up of, 
what your place and function in society is, and some- 
thing of what you must be and do to achieve your 
goals. 

One might say, by analogy, that this is the mark of 
a profession’s maturing too. Fairly young as profes- 
sions go, social work has been moving swiftly within 
the last few years to know its special functions and 
its particular identity. Social casework, which is one 
of the methods in social work—one of its ways of 
helping—has been actively engaged in this quest for 
identity. In agencies, in schools of social work, in 
clinics and hospitals and wherever caseworkers work, 
they have been asking themselves, “What is our spe- 
cial function? What knowledges and skills are 
essential to our practice? What are we trying to do 
for people—cure them? Reorganize their personal- 
ities? Arrange them and their lives so that they will 
be free of future problems? What is our special 
knowledge and, therefrom, our special responsibility ?” 

Today we are ready to say what it is and what 
social caseworkers do with a clarity and certainty we 
have not had before. This is because we have come 
to that point in our maturing when we have achieved 
a greater sense of wholeness and also a sense of having 
the wherewithal by which to carry through on our 
aims. 

Caseworkers say that one way by which to know 
what a person is like today is to examine his yester- 
days. So a brief review of social casework’s childhood 
and adolescence may be useful. 

The progenitors of casework were a highly respect- 
able lot. They included men and women of educa- 
tion, material well-being and social conscience—clergy- 
men and lay leaders—citizens concerned with the 


Carts or human nature say that one of the 


health, morality and general well-being of their com- 
munities. 


CasEwork’s PARENTAGE 


The exact parentage of the infant casework is not 
clear, but it seems to have been mothered by sociology. 
At least in its infancy it was to sociology that it had 
its chief attachment and from sociology that it got 
its chief nurture. 

Unemployment, poverty, loss of wages, bad housing, 
absence of medical care; to all these massive problems 
students of the social scene called attention. When 
social agencies were formed to deal with the effects 
of these problems upon the lives of particular men, 
women and children, social casework came into being. 
It was fed by sociology, though it grew in strength and 
competence with the exercise of its own muscles. 

One day social casework looked at this mother- 
figure, sociology, in the way that all children one day 
look at their parents—penetratingly and objectively— 
and decided that she was something of a frump. She 
looked increasingly old fashioned, seemed to have 
little of interest to say, was endlessly involved in 
counting dirty linens and rattling cracked statistics. 
And as casework turned away, uncertainly but re- 
belliously, it beheld psychiatry. He was a dashing 
figure—even immoral, some thought at the time—but 
with much enticing mystery about him and an air 
of great promise. 

It is doubtful that psychiatry was the actual father 
of casework since he had only recently immigrated 
to America. But all of casework’s filial passions were 
transferred to and deposited in him. It was an Oedipal 
situation of some clinical interest, in which the mother 
figure was rejected and the father figure was taken 
on as idol and ego-ideal. 

This identification with the father figure, psychiatry, 
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had a great many growth-producing values for case- 


work. Just as in infancy and early childhood case- 
work had learned much from sociology about the 
environmental forces which shape men’s lives, so now 
it began to learn from psychiatry about man’s “inner 
environment” and how his personality-forces shape 
his needs and his external behavior. But it had some 
drawbacks, too, this Oedipal attachment. As often 
happens in such situations an over-dependency devel- 
oped, and casework lost its sense of its own powers 
and even of its separate identity. Sometimes it thought 
of itself only as some kind of extension of this power- 
ful parent figure, and it hated or at least depreciated 
those parts of itself that were different from him. 
This, of course, made for a stormy and uncomfortable 
adolescence in which there were times when case- 
work doubted itself and clung more closely to the 
father. Yet, at other times, it thrust out to question 
and find its selfhood. 

In this latter search casework found that while it 
had learned many things from the parent, psychiatry, 
the use to which it would put this knowledge had to 
be self-determined; determined, that is, by casework’s 
sense of its own identity as different and separate 
from that of either of its parents. This is the happen- 
ing that marks emergence into adulthood: the knowl- 
edge of self as related to others but as a separate and 
unique entity. At that point one can turn to look 
at one’s forebears with both new interest and new 
perspective. So when casework turned to look at its 
mother again, it found, to its surprise, that sociology 
was flourishing. It was surrounded by an attractive 
family group, the social sciences, all modishly dressed, 
worldly in outlook, and able to communicate in 
thought-provoking ways. Moreover, they were on 
friendly, at times even intimate, terms with psychiatry. 

By one of those flashes of insight (which is really 
the result of long, unconscious rumination) casework 
saw that it had had good family connections and good 
sources of nurture and education. Because of its 
kinship it had taken into itself knowledge and ideas 
from both sides of the family. And because of its 
kinship it was going to be able to be in continuing 
and ready communication with both sides. As the 
result of assessing its own life experience and knowing 
its own strengths, however, it knew that it had a body 
and stature of its own now, that it had developed 
ways of acting and resources which were particularly 
its own, that it could stand on its own two feet and 
say, “This is what I am; this is what I do; this is 
what I aim for.” 

This is not a clinically adequate background history. 
It has notable omissions and elipses of both social and 
psychological forces which have shaped present day 


casework. It is, however, a rough explanation of how 
it is that social casework stands today with its social 
and psychological knowledge more firmly put to- 
gether than ever before, with a revitalized interest in 
its own social purposes and operations. 

Seven years ago, in a relatively small meeting in 
California, the writer urged that caseworkers bend 
their efforts to “putting the social back into social 
casework.”? It was a phrase that caught like wildfire, 
not because it was so felicitous, but because it ex- 
pressed what was apparently already smoldering in 
the minds of social caseworkers across the whole 
country. It has become almost a shibboleth now. But 
the fact of which casework can be proud is that in 
these seven years it has not only faced this challenge 
but has undertaken in a number of ways to meet it. 


Stratus Topay 


Here is where casework stands today. 

More than ever before it is clear that casework 
focuses its attention upon the individual (and family) 
having trouble in carrying one or more of his every- 
day social tasks. “Everyday social tasks” consist of the 
responsibilities and operations involved in being and 
doing something—being and doing the work of a 
parent, a spouse, a student, a worker. These roles 
which all of us carry contain all the “musts” and 
“shoulds” and “oughts” of our duties and obliga- 
tions, and they also contain the rewards and satis- 
factions and gratifications that come from a sense 
of working, playing and living in harmonious rela- 
tionship with other people. 

The clients of social casework agencies are people 
who want or need some help in meeting the expecta- 
tions or getting the satisfactions in one of these every- 
day vital social roles. To put this in more familiar 
terms, they are people who, because of some break- 
down in their social situation, some loss of personal 
resources or some failure in their own operations, are 
finding that they cannot cope with some essential life 
task. This life task may be that of being a parent or 
of being a wage earner, a family provider, a wife or 
husband, or even of being somebody’s child—because 
even the role of child carries many requirements of 
attitude and behavior (although adults often tend to 
overlook this). Whatever the cause of the problem 
—whether it lies chiefly in the client’s external environ- 
ment or in his “internal environment,” today’s case- 
worker knows that the treatment focus is most validly, 
most realistically, upon helping his client to achieve 
greater effectiveness and satisfaction in being and doing 
what is involved in his social functioning. 


“Free Association on Problems of Child Welfare.” 
Welfare, Vol. XXXI1, No. 7. July, 1952. 


Child 
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There is a balance and honest realism in this focus 
that is in some contrast to earlier aims of casework. 
In the early days of psychological naivete we in case- 
work assumed that if we met certain material needs 
—by relief, different housing, a new set of foster 
parents—then we were “curing” the client’s malady. 
We were not infrequently chagrined, however, to find 
him back at our doors, stubbornly determined to have 
problems. 

In later days of social myopia we assumed that 
social problems were superficial, even unimportant, 
and that only the “real problems”, that is, the under- 
lying personality problems, were worthy of casework 
attention. We met frustrations then, too, and among 
a number of other insights gained was the fact that 
the expression of emotions and the adventure of self- 
discovery does not inevitably result in wanting or 
being able to shoulder the job of being a better parent, 
spousc, worker, student or reciprocator in all the 
varieties of love and work of which life is made up. 


Moreover, the fact is that clients come to us asking 
not that they be “made over” (this is a job for a god, 
not a caseworker); not that we “cure” or “insure” 
them against all present and future difficulties (cure 
is a static illusion in any dynamic conception of life) ; 
but simply that we help them to cope with or handle 
some problems which they are feeling and experi- 
encing right now. They want help to restore their 
formerly adequate social functioning, to reinforce their 
current social functioning or to reform their present 
circumstances or their ways of dealing with them. 


Today’s casework has begun to fuse its grasp of 
psychodynamics with its emerging understanding of 
sociodynamics. The result is the recognition of the 
tremendous emotional and psychological import of 
man’s daily social experiences. Our knowledge of 
personality dynamics guides us in how we deal with 
each different person individually in relation to his 
problems, and helps us to assess his particular drives 
and capacities in relation to the problem-solving work 
he must do. Our understanding of social dynamics— 
and it is this understanding of which we are now 
beginning to take more full account—focuses case- 
work efforts squarely upon the personality as it is 
expressed and experienced in its social tasks and social 
relationships, and further, upon the reality social sit- 
uation which both bears in upon an individual and 
is in turn affected by his responses. 


Wuat Tuis Imp.ies 


As soon as we fully accept the idea that this is our 
special area of endeavor, a number of consequences 


ensue. Within them lie some challenges ahead. 

We will need to look more penetratingly at the 
meaning and nature of the social environment of our 
clients. We sometimes tend to think of environment 
only as surrounding physical conditions. Actually, 
however, the most potent social environment with 
which one interacts is made up of other people— 
people who threaten or gratify, people who help or 
who hurt, people who hold power over one or who 
are dependent upon one’s powers, people who give 
or who take away our sense of adequacy and worth. 
A factory, a school, a home and an office are experi- 
enced by everyone as good or bad environments first 
in terms of the human beings who people them—the 
boss, the teachers, the parents, the co-workers and the 
fellow students. 


It follows from this that casework diagnosis and 
treatment must of necessity deal not merely with the 
person who asks for help, the person called the 
“client”, but with the living network of those people 
with whom he is in vital interaction, whom he affects 
and by whom he is affected. In large part this is what 
is implied by the idea of “family diagnosis”, an idea 
which has captured much interest and effort today 
—the idea that the family is a dynamic network of 
relationships and that any member does not simply 
dwell within it, but rather is in continuous interaction 
with it. 

Once upon a time we saw and dealt with marital 
problems through the person of the complainant on 
the assumption that if he (though it was usually a 
she) was given understanding of himself, he could 
eventually manage his relationship with his spouse. 
Now, and increasingly, we recognize that marriage is 
a two-way interaction. It involves not only two per- 
sonalities in relation to one another, but also their 
expectations of one another and of themselves. We 
know, then, that we must assess not only one but two 
personalities; not only two personalities but their 
socially conditioned ideas as to what is required and 
desired of each and both in a marriage partnership; 
not only those ideas, but the ways they act them out. 
And out of this new complexity of understanding 
comes changed treatment of marital disharmony, treat- 
ment which requires the participation of both part- 
ners, since what each feels and thinks and does affects 
what the marriage is or can be. 


So too, there has been a change is our tackling of 
children’s problems. Mother and child were always 
seen by us as an interacting unit, but only recently have 
we taken full measure of the father and the part 
he plays in his child’s problem. It is hard to under- 
stand why we were so long oblivious to the fact that 
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the father is also a parent (in part, our allegiance to 


psychiatry’s practices was responsible), but now we 
are convinced that even when the father is for the 
most part out of the home, the child’s life is potently 
affected by him. A mother’s love or excessive indul- 
gence, her hate or subtle rejection of her child, are 
heavily affected by what her husband is to her as 
husband and to his child as father. The way a house- 
hold reorganizes itself when the father enters at 
six o’clock—the possible shift in its lines of authority, 
its increased tension or increased pleasantness, its shift 
from being child-centered to husband-centered—these 
changes and others are absorbed and reacted to even 
by very little children. The role the father takes 
towards the family members—boss, pal, rival, friend- 
in-need, fire-breathing dragon—this calls up respon- 
sive reactions from mother and child. 

In short, caseworkers can never again take on the 
problem of one family member without asking them- 
selves, “Who are the people who constitute this per- 
son’s living environment? Who, by their attitudes or 
actions, can be counted on to make or break the 
working relationship and problem-solving efforts of 
casework?” These “who’s” occur most frequently in 
the client’s family, but they may be found in other 
situations too, wherever one person is in some mean- 
ingful interaction with another, especially in relation 
to his problem. 


ImporTANCE OF OTHERS 


Now we in casework have always said that environ- 
mental manipulation was one of our treatment means. 
But is it not true that we long tended to think of it 
as making arrangements for our clients, as shifting 
the scenes, so to speak, or bringing new properties 
onto the stage of their living? And in the period of 
immersion in the client’s inner workings is it not 
true that we assured ourselves that given relief of 
emotional stress and self-understanding the client 
would somehow be able to “adjust” to his environ- 
ment or change it by himself? What the growing 
synthesis of psychological and social understanding 
makes clear is that the every day people in our client’s 
every day life continuously affect what he feels, thinks 
and does, and that in order to influence his ways of 
feeling and acting we must not only understand his 
living environment but move out into it to work 
directly with those persons who are involved in his 
problems or their solutions. An environment that con- 
sists of people will not be “manipulated.” It calls 
for all the psychological insights and therapeutic skills 
at our command, nothing less than is involved in the 
one-to-one interview with the main client. It calls for 


greater skill, actually, than we have developed as yet, 
because involved here are considerations of how to 
interview several persons at one time; of how to 
motivate people to use themselves in the interests of 
others; of how to achieve some balance between the 
simultaneous and often conflicting wants and needs 
of several people. These are no easy tasks. 

A recent study presents some cogent facts as to how 
vital this effort is. The Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s school of social work has recently 
completed a study of more than 300 cases to find out 
what makes clients quit or continue with agency treat- 
ment. Among a number of interesting findings are 
these: those clients who brought problems of inter- 
personal difficulties (marital and parent-child conflicts, 
chiefly) tended to continue to work with the agency 
when other people in their lives were supportive rather 
than undermining. Conversely, if the role played by 
other people in their lives was impeding they tended 
to drop out of service.? The challenge inherent in 
these findings is clear. 

In no sense does this suggest that we in casework 
can overlook that environment with which social work 
has continuously been concerned—that of the social 
conditions which enrich or impoverish human living. 
In our early days these were the environmental fac- 
tors which we “manipulated”. A whole sector of 
social casework turned its eyes away from these 
environmental problems when mass need began to be 
met by public assistance and insurance programs and 
when, by chronological coincidence, the problems in 
man’s inner environment captured our interest. To- 
day, our fusing social and psychological understanding 
lights up anew how vital are the mundane floor-boards 
of man’s life for the promotion of his essential welfare 
and the prevention of his disorganization. 

“Prevention” is in the mind and on the tongue of 
everyone who is today concerned with community 
welfare—prevention of the warped personalities, the 
perverted behavior, the human wastage and suffering 
which every day’s newspaper recounts. Prevention is 
easier said than done. It requires an all-out effort that 
would need to involve every professional, political and 
economic institution in any community. Social case- 
work can tackle only its small part, but it may be a 
significant part. 


ENVIRONMENT AND PERSONALITY 


To the social caseworker come people who are al- 
ready in trouble, already suffering from physical, social 


*Ripple, Lilian. ‘Factors Associated with Continuance in Case- 
work Service.” Social Work, Il. January, 1957. 


(Continued on page 88) 














NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SERVICES 
TO PA RECIPIENTS 


MARGARET BARNARD 


A special program developed by the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare is described by Miss Barnard, who is Director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance in the Department. Her article is followed by one which 
describes in detail the work in one phase of the project. This paper was 
prepared for APWA’s 1958 Southeast Regional Conference. 


HE program of services to recipients of public 
T assistance has given new life and new meaning 
to public welfare in New York State. 

The State Department of Social Welfare personnel 
began to feel it as soon as Congress passed the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act. The very 
fact that Congress passed them gave increased status 
and greater depth to the public assistance program 
both at the operating level and at the state level. The 
development of a program of services in public assist- 
ance is a long term enterprise but, as with the families 
we serve, we can set short term goals and feel proud 
and enthusiastic as each goal is reached. 

The Social Welfare Law in New York State has 
always called for the furnishing of assistance, care 
and service to persons in need or liable to become in 
need. The local agencies that operate the programs 
have always given service along with assistance and 
care, but frequently in an off-hand, unplanned fash- 
ion, not quite sure whether they ought to be doing it. 
The State Department of Social Welfare, realizing 
that the Social Security Act did not provide for serv- 
ices, hesitated to spell out the services that local agen- 
cies should provide. The amendments made services 
respectable. 

The administrative aspects of this program at the 
state level might fall under the following headings: 


1. Promotion of the concept of a services program 
not as something revolutionary but as a new emphasis, 
a more self-conscious focus on this aspect of the public 
assistance job we have been doing. 


2. A new look at the people receiving public assist- 
ance and care to find out who they are, what happened 
to bring them on public assistance and what hand- 


icaps and strengths they possess on which a services 
program should be built. 


3. Development of regulatory and advisory material 
for use of local operating agencies and of State Plan 
material for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


4. Focusing our in-service training programs, both 
formal and informal, on services and the skills re- 
quired, for our own state staff and for local agency 


staff. 


5. Pilot projects in use of trained casework staff to 
reach and help the hard-to-reach families. 


6. Consideration of what this developing program 
of services requires in terms of quantity and quality 
of staff members at all levels and of what salaries 
are needed to recruit and hold them. 


7. Reconsideration of the direction to be taken on 
case recording and on reporting. 


8. Reconsideration of standards of assistance and 
methods of social investigation in the light of experi- 
ence in developing and operating a services program. 


9. Public interpretation of what it is all about. 


Facrors oF IMPETUS 


Since the 1956 amendments were passed, New York 
State has taken these steps to get this program off the 
ground. Now every state staff member and every 
local public welfare agency is thinking and talking 
about services and trying out new ways of doing a 
better job with the individuals and families who come 
to them for aid. The new stimulation for public 
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assistance is also having a disturbing but healthy 
effect upon medical care and child welfare programs. 
The physicians who serve as medical consultants in 
the local agencies find themselves in great demand 
for case consultant service to the social workers and 
not just for administrative control and over-all direc- 
tion of the agency medical program. Most of them 
like it, though they demand more money since it con- 
sumes more time. 

Child welfare workers who had given less attention 
than deserved to the so-called “preventive services” to 
children in their own homes are beginning to compete 
with public assistance staff for responsibility for serv- 
ices to the families of such children and to unmarried 
parents. Public assistance focused on grantees and 
sometimes forgot the children except as budget items. 
Child welfare sometimes neglected the families as it 
focused on protecting the children. Medical, child 
welfare and public assistance are all getting better 
acquainted and working in closer coordination. 

Governor Harriman in January 1956 declared a War 
on Poverty, as the newspapers headlined it. He created 
an Interdepartmental Committee on Low Incomes to 
try to find out where and who the low income people 
are. Commissioners of Labor, Education, Commerce, 
Social Welfare, Health, Housing and Mental Hygiene 
plus Consultants on Aging, Consumer Problems and 
Anti-discrimination made up the committee. At first 
the emphasis was on the economic aspects of poverty, 
but when the Department reminded the Governor 
and the Committee of the social handicaps under 
which many low income individuals and families 
live, he agreed that aspect should receive equal atten- 
tion. The Department received an appropriation to 
conduct a pilot project in casework service to multi- 
problem families, which will be discussed later. An- 
other attack in the War on Poverty was a statistical 
study of the households in which there were one or 
more recipients of public assistance. It included not 
only the federal categories but also the program of 
general assistance called Home Relief. The report of 
this study is now being duplicated and copies will 
shortly be available on request. 


Srupy Provives Picture 


In the main this study confirmed in good, statistical 
fashion what public welfare workers knew in a gen- 
eral way. But some of the findings were startling 
and sent us immediately into the business of making 
more intensive studies of certain groups, especially 
Home Relief. Here are just a few of the highlights. 

Nearly one-half of the 450,000 recipients of public 
assistance are children under 18 years of age. Two- 


thirds of these are in Aid to Dependent Children, 
one-third in Home Relief.’ This highlights the impor- 
tance of public assistance staff being actively concerned 
with the welfare of children in both ADC and Home 
Relief. The vast majority of recipients are long-time 
residents of New York State. Ninety-two percent have 
been residents for five years or more; less than one 
percent have lived in New York State less than one 
year. This is in spite of the fact that there is no 
residence requirement for any form of public assist- 
ance or care in New York State and everyone found 
in need is entitled to some form of public assistance. 
A majority of the heads of the households are women. 
Two-thirds of ADC grantees are women, and 61 per- 
cent of Old Age Assistance, Assistance to the Blind, 
Aid to the Disabled and one person Home Relief 
cases are women. Men head the Home Relief family 
cases. This directly affects the matter of employment 
and employability. 

By ethnic origin, 25 percent are Negro, 12 percent 
Puerto Rican and 63 percent white (exclusive of 
Puerto Ricans). In New York City 32 percent are 
Negro, 19 percent Puerto Rican and 49 percent white. 
A serious housing problem for low income families 
with children is present in all large urban communities 
and the problem is doubly difficult for Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. Lack of adequate housing, in turn, 
complicates and is complicated by problems of poor 
management, bad housekeeping standards, poor 
health, juvenile delinquency, desertion and unmarried 
parenthood. 

The OAA recipients are mostly women and very 
old indeed. Two-thirds of the OAA recipients are 
women and two-thirds of these women are over 75; 
five percent are over 90! As a result of this age dis- 
tribution a high proportion are chronically ill and 
medical costs are very high. They range from 25 per- 
cent to over 50 percent of total expenditures for 
OAA. Many of the recipients are in receipt of OASI 
benefits, but these must be supplemented because of 
large medical costs. Medical social problems including 
suitable living arrangements, housekeeping services, 
nursing home care and infirmary care all call for 
medical social services and good consultant services 
from physicians. 

Our blind recipients are aged too, and they have 
other disabilities besides blindness. 

Our AD recipients are a middleaged group, most of 
whom suffer from progressive disabling conditions. 
Again, medical social services are essential. 

One of the striking findings of this study was the 
fact that the one-person Home Relief cases bore a 
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striking resemblance to the federal categorical cases 
—in fact many of them apparently should have been 
there or will soon graduate to that status. Some were 
not quite old enough for OAA and not quite hand- 
icapped enough for AB or AD. For the younger 
group a more thorough physical and mental examina- 
tion, medical or psychiatric treatment and vocational 
rehabilitation were indicated. Need for this should 
be determined at an earlier stage, since many of these 
individuals had received HR intermittently over a 
period of years. Even in the HR families with inter- 
mittent economic need there were long range prob- 
lems. Many of these cases presented as complicated 
social problems as did those in ADC. 


The ADC program showed the anticipated pre- 
ponderance of absent fathers. Eight percent of the 
children had one or both parents dead; 29 percent 
had one or both parents temporarily or chronically 
incapacitated at home or institutionalized; 63 percent 
came from broken homes—broken by divorce, separa- 
tion, desertion or the absence and non-support of the 
fathers of out-of-wedlock children. Illegitimacy of 
ADC children is high—38 percent in New York City 
and 26 percent in upstate New York. In New York 
City only 17 percent of the ADC recipients are white; 
51 percent Negro; 32 percent Puerto Rican. Again, 
the findings of this study point up social problems 
calling for skilled services if healthy family life is to 
be secured for these thousands of children. Seventy- 
seven percent of these ADC children are under 12 
years of age. The mothers are in and out of the labor 
market—torn between a desire to be self-maintaining 
and a need to care for small children. Housing for 
these households with a female head and several small 
children is difficult. The burden which the mother 
bears of trying to rear children without a father in 
the home is frequently more than she can carry. New 
York City has established a special unit of trained 
workers to give protective services to the ADC chil- 
dren who are most severely threatened. It is uphill 
work, for the children have many handicaps. The 
surprising thing is that so many ADC mothers do 
so well! But we almost forget them in our concern 
over those who do not. 


These are a few of the findings of our quite com- 
prehensive study. We are making more intensive case 
studies in areas and in programs where the findings 
call for more careful analysis. Our State Department 
and local agencies are modifying policies and practices 
and improving capacity to give special services to 
individuals and families with special. needs. We are 
glad the making of this survey coincided with the 
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of Social Services. Phyllis Osborn 
2. Casework with Parents...........Claudeline T. Lewis 


3. Diagnostic and Treatment Dif- 
ferentials in Foster Care 
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inauguration of a services program in line with Social 
Security Act amendments. 


DEMONSTRATION OF TRAINED STAFF 


When Governor Harriman proposed that the state 
government take all necessary steps in the direction 
of reducing poverty and dependency, one step in- 
volved the State Department of Social Welfare em- 
ploying trained caseworkers to work in public assist- 
ance agencies. These workers were to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of trained persons working with pub- 
lic assistance recipients who might have potentialities 
for self-support or whose social situation could be 
improved to the benefit of the parents, the children, 
and the community. 

Two different types of projects were established. In 
Niagara County, an industrial area, a trained family 
caseworker was placed on the regular public assistance 
staff under the supervision of the chief case supervisor. 
In Westchester County, a suburban New York area, 
a unit was set up with a medical social work super- 
visor and four caseworkers functioning as a separate 
district office. The workers are known as casework 
specialists. There is a third project, just getting 
started, which is a part of the Community Develop- 
ment Program of Oneida County. Oneida County 
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has been an economically depressed area for years. In 
this county a casework unit is being established to 
work with the public and private agencies to increase 
the productivity, social and personal value and income 
level of those low-income families who have a poten- 
tial for employment or re-employment at a skill and 
wage level which will enable them to become totally 
self-supporting or improve their level of self-support. 
At the same time state departments are cooperating 
with local officials, business leaders and private citizens 
in a coordinated push for new industry, urban rede- 
velopment, vocational training of youth and displaced 
workers and medical care. 

In Niagara County Jack Roach, a quiet, thoughtful, 
intelligent young man—a school of social work grad- 
uate—is the casework specialist. He works directly 
under the agency case supervisor. Other public assist- 
ance caseworkers transfer a family case to him when 
they believe the family has complicated or deepseated 
problems that affect both self-maintenance and family 
relationships. The problem may be a combination of 
physical and mental illness; of bad housing, lack of 
work skills and mental defect; or of marital conflict, 
alcoholism and neglect of children. Half the cases 
are Negro and many have been ill-prepared for living 
in a northern urban community, but they respond 
to the interest of the worker and his evident concern 
for their welfare. 

Though self-maintenance is an eventual goal for 
most cases, there are very few cases where this will 
be a possibility in the near future. Thorough physical 
and sometimes mental examinations are needed for 
one or more members of many families. Good med- 
ical care has always been available but the recipients 
have not used it or the various pieces of the medical 
puzzle have not been put together and used to under- 
stand the total situation. Some families lack sufficient 
beds, chairs, or dishes; others are without refrigerators 
or laundry facilities. These could have been provided 
but the workers did not see the lack and the recipients 
did not want to trouble them. Sometimes the housing 
was so crowded there was no room to put more 
furniture. The agency could have provided rent for 
more rooms but the families were too miserable to 
house-hunt and decent housing was very scarce. 


EXAMPLE OF PRoGRESsS 


Perhaps a case will illustrate the sort of thing Jack 
Roach has done, though it’s hard to tell it briefly. 
Harold and Dorothy Roberts came to Niagara Falls 
from Alabama in 1946. She was 18 and he 22 and 
he was just out of service. They never married but 
lived together and had eight children, the oldest nine. 
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They have received either HR or ADC on four occa- 
sions since 1949. Harold always finds a job and works 
hard at it, but in any recession he is laid off. Even 
when working full time his wages just barely met 
basic needs of his family of 10. They lived comfort- 
ably in a public housing project, but the apartment 
was filthy; garbage filled the bathtub, the children 
had impetigo. All year long the children had been 
in and out of hospitals with one illness or accident 
after another. The father had been laid off and finally 
exhausted his unemployment insurance benefits. The 
agency considered the mother mentally defective and 
so did Jack Roach at first. The father was on the 
verge of deserting and was very bitter about condi- 
tions at home. 

Jack Roach began with the children, for both 
parents loved them and the children were obviously 
fond of their parents. The father was persuaded to 
take the children to doctors and dentists for thorough 
examination and treatment. The mother had not 
called doctors until a real emergency developed be- 
cause she did not want to trouble the agency. During 
the year and a half that Jack Roach carried the case, 
medical costs were cut in half. The father, still unem- 
ployed, was persuaded to pitch in and help clean up 
the apartment—he even washed dishes and emptied 
garbage. This cheered up his wife so much that she 
pitched in too and a real revolution occurred. 

Dorothy Roberts turned out to be a high school 
graduate who just got so lost or discouraged with her 
ever increasing family and low income that she 
stopped trying. Harold Roberts went out in the midst 
of the recession in a very hard-hit community and 
found himself a high-paying laborer’s job. He asked 
that his case be closed and it was, in June. No doubt 
there will continue to be intermittent need for medical 
care or temporary Home Relief when he is laid off. 
But that family of 10 is far stronger than it was two 
years ago and a situation that was rapidly deteriorat- 
ing is now one that promises to assure a real home 
for these future citizens of New York State. 

In Westchester County Mrs. Minna Field, a pro- 
fessionally trained medical social worker with years 
of experience in casework, supervision and adminis- 
tration heads a unit of four caseworkers. They operate 
in White Plains as in a district office. Again, cases are 
referred that offer complicated problems needing 
skilled services. One caseworker has a_ psychiatric 
background; another is from medical social work; the 
other two are from family casework. They have done 
some of their best work in evaluating and treating 
individuals and families presenting severe medical 
social problems. 


A blind woman who had been on assistance con- 
tinuously for 22 years and had been “trained” three 
times finally left public assistance for a full time job 
on August 12 after eight months under care in Mrs. 
Field’s unit. Her fourth training program was a 
success and it was a success because of the intelligent 
support given her before, during and after the training 


program—support provided by one of the casework 
specialists. 


Wuar Is Bernc LEARNED 


What are we learning from these projects? Almost 
everyone has some capacity for improvement. The 
caseworker who works with these multi-problem 
families needs long range vision but limited goals. 
No matter where he starts, if he can move ahead just 
an inch, both worker and recipient feel encouraged. 
He is then ready for the next inch. Pretty soon every- 
body gets into the act and shares in the sense of 
accomplishment. But he must not be impatient, for 
these problems did not develop in a day and they will 
not be solved in a day. It takes a lot of faith and 
quiet enthusiasm to work with these defeated families 
and not lose courage. 


Another thing we have discovered is that although 
agency and community resources may be varied and 
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offer highly skilled services, these so-called “hard core” | 


families don’t use them. They do not seek help from 
the private agency, the clinic, the church or the school. 
Increasingly they become problems to themselves, to 
their neighbors and to the community. Only the wel- 
fare department works with many of them, and fre- 
quently it works only on the surface, meeting inter- 
mittent financial need and making unproductive 
referrals to other agencies. 

A third thing we have learned is that these families 
don’t talk about their troubles. You can’t wait for 
them to verbalize their problems or even to ask help 
with them. You must seek them out and patiently 
gain their acceptance of the fact you want to help and 
can. With these clients, deeds speak louder than 
words. Money for a washing machine or an allowance 
for laundromat service; a check for a crib for the 
baby or bunk beds for the boys; an allowance to buy 
enough chairs and dishes so the whole family can 
sit down and eat—these are practical helps to home- 
making that express better than words your under- 
standing of what a homemaker wants for her family. 
You do not discuss marital relationships or even 
parent-child relationships. You just act and help them 
to act. 

A fourth thing we have learned is that fathers 
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count, too! We have so few male heads of households 
that we almost forgot that children have fathers and 
that fathers care what happens to their children. We 
have learned to consult them, to pull them in to all 
family planning even if they are out of the home and 
even if it means night or weekend visits. Our male 
caseworkers keep reminding us of this necessity, and 
their success with weak, discouraged men proves that 
much can be done to strengthen the male role in the 
family. 


More IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Local agencies in New York State have fairly rea- 
sonable quantities of social workers. But compara- 
tively few workers have professional social work train- 
ing, and turnover is high. If there is to be a marked 
improvement in the quality of the help given public 
assistance recipients, improved in-service training is 
essential. For many years we have held summer in- 
stitutes at Cornell University and for the past two 
years these have been focused on casework services. 
Faculty report a noticeable improvement in attitude 
and in understanding of people and of ways of help- 
ing them with their problems. In addition one and 
two day institutes have been held for workers in small 
agencies using federal and state staff, school of social 
work faculty and other professional teachers as lead- 
ers. Larger agencies have developed training programs 
for their total staff. 

Those of us at the state level are getting education 
too. Our Deputy for Medical Services and our Chief 
Medical Social Worker have given us a two day in- 
stitute on medical and social services to the chronically 
ill. Similar institutes are being repeated in various 
areas and agencies. We are now planning compar- 
able sessions on family casework services to multi- 
problem families. Services to unmarried mothers, to 
adolescent children, to neglecting parents—all these 
are being tackled in piece-meal fashion. It does not 
add up to a basic course in casework but it does help 
us to start thinking and to work towards deeper self- 
analysis and towards more sensitive handling of every 
day problems. 

Orner Resutts 


We are also increasing our educational leave pro- 
gram and our internship program for state public 
assistance staff. We are operating an orientation 
center for new local agency caseworkers and hope to 
expand it to cover case supervisors, resource consult- 
ants, medical workers and accountants. Every public 
welfare agency in the state is on the lookout for illus- 
trative case material—total records or parts of records 

(Continued on page 90) 





Helping Families Who Don't Want Help 


JACK L. ROACH 


The project described in this paper, part of the program described in the 
preceding article, is one which is adaptable to other local welfare depart- 
ments. Mr. Roach, who is Senior Social Worker, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, New York State Department of Social Welfare, tells in some detail 
how the project was set up, its goals, progress and something of results. The 
report is based on a paper presented at APWA’s 1958 Northeast Regional 


Conference. 


HE Niagara County Welfare Department at 
T Niagara Falls, New York, was chosen to carry 

out one phase of a project sponsored by the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
It began in March 1957 and involved intensive case- 
work services to multi-problem families. The city 
of Niagara Falls has approximately 100,000 residents 
representing nearly half of the total population of 
Niagara County. Though the area’s economic life 
is grounded on the electro-chemical industry, there 
is a fair degree of diversification present. The tourist 
trade, for instance, is a substantial source of income 
and employment. 


There were 1,829 families receiving public assist- 
ance in the county in August 1958. Roughly 43 percent 
of the cases were on Old Age Assistance, 25 per- 
cent Aid to Dependent Children, 20 percent Home 
Relief,’ 10 percent Aid to the Disabled, and two per- 
cent Assistance to the Blind. More than three-fourths 
of the agency’s ADC and Home Relief cases are 
carried in the Niagara Falls branch, the largest of the 
three offices in the county. 


At the project’s inception two objectives were con- 
sidered: return of families to full or partial self-support 
and strengthening family life. Soon after the pro- 
gram’s start it became evident that the self-support 
factor could not serve as the major basis for case 
selection, and greater emphasis was placed on the 
broader objective of improving the total level of 
family functioning. 

Case selection is based on a joint decision by the 
worker and the Department General Casework Con- 
sultant who provides on-going supervision. Nearly 





1. A general assistance program. 
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all cases coming to the project were already active in 
the field but a few were taken directly from intake. 


CASELOAD 


To date* 63 cases have been referred to the project 
of which 44 were accepted. Over half of the 19 cases 
declined appeared to be situations where return to 
self-support would be effected in more or less short 
order, primarily in consequence of the families’ own 
efforts. Six families were rejected since they were 
in such a state of deterioration that scarcely any poten- 
tial for change seemed in evidence. These cases were 
referred at an early point when greater stress was 
on self-support potential. At this time 30 families 
are being carried including 18 ADC, 10 Home Relief 
and two AD. For the most part over the past year 
the caseload has remained at about this level or some- 
what above, with the categorical breakdown roughly 
the same. While the description which follows con- 
cerns the cases now active, it is representative of 
families carried to date. Fourteen cases have now 
been continuously active for at least one year, four 
have been in the special project almost from the 
beginning and the remaining 12 were added in the 
past six months. 

In nearly all instances they have been known to 
the agency on a long term or intermittent basis. 
All are family situations in that at least one adult 
and a minor child are present. The bulk of the 
cases have five or six family members; six families 
are under this figure while five cases have seven or 
more members. A total of 101 children are in these 
families with ages ranging for the most part from 
4 to 12 years. Male heads are present in 19 of these 
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cases. Not one has any particular job skill or schooling ~ 


much beyond grammar school. Generally speaking, 
their work background is very erratic and in some 
cases almost nonexistent. Few, other than two who 
are AD recipients, have any serious physical problems, 
yet a combination of personality disorders and a 
variety of recurring physical ills of more or less minor 
nature add up to a rather poor health picture for the 
group. Heavy drinking, sometimes to the point of 
alcoholism, is a serious situation with about half of 
these men; this is sometimes the major precipitating 
factor in the state of indigency. One of the very few 
bright spots is the age of these men, which tends to 
be under 40. 

In most of these families inter-personal problems 
are rampant. Severe marital discord and difficulties 
in parent-child relations, mainly questions of adequate 
child care, seem to be continually in the picture. 
One index of this is the innumerable episodes of 
separations, desertions and court appearances for 
domestic troubles and neglect charges. Interestingly 
enough, despite the very high proportion of family 
problems of this nature only a relatively small 
number of these cases has been known to casework 
agencies. The health picture with most families is 
an especially serious matter. Many have one or more 
of their members perpetually in the hospital or under 
constant medical care in some form. In addition to 
the usual childhood diseases the frequency of which is 
much above the ordinary, there is a high incidence of 
major health problems such as chronic asthma, visual 
and hearing impairments and mental retardation. The 
mothers, too, are in bad shape from the health stand- 
point. Most of them are chronically exhausted from 
caring for large families under adverse homemaking 
conditions, and many are in need of corrective surgery, 
more often than not put off because of child care 
responsibilities. 

A sizable portion of these cases has a long history 
of budget management problems. In consequence of 
repeated incidents of misuse of relief grants about 
one-fourth of the families coming to the project were 
on full or partial voucher basis. This inability to 
handle money together with the family discord makes 
these families the black sheep of the agency caseload. 
To the average caseworker they are a thorn in the 
side, taking up a disproportionate amount of avail- 
able time. 

The preceding description applies to about two- 
thirds of the present load carried. Nine cases were 
chosen primarily on the basis of self-support potential, 
and they are relatively free of the myriad of problems 
besetting the aforementioned families. Five cases in 


this group are carried cooperatively with the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. These are men who 
were selected for special vocational training because 
of major physical incapacities. Since they were all 
regarded as being on rather tenuous ground emotion- 
ally, it seemed essential that close supportive help 
be provided. 

Four families were accepted directly from intake 
or following the initial investigation, as a result of 
indications that the applicants might be perpetuating 
a chronic relief cycle begun by their own parents in 
years past. They were not yet exhibiting flagrant 
evidence of trouble, but they showed signs of incip- 
ient breakdown. 


APPROACH 


In developing an approach for working with these 
families, previous experience with public assistance 
caseloads, basic social work concepts and sociological 
findings relative to lower class family life were all used. 
An attempt has been made to gear case handling to 
the following considerations: On the whole these 
families have had unpleasant experiences with author- 
ity figures and are averse to them; They tend to be 
centrally and continually preoccupied with the struggle 
to make ends meet, in itself a prime source of chronic 
anxiety; Their relatively low verbal skills and inexpe- 
rience with the concept that troubles can be talked 
out make for difficulty in articulation of their prob- 
lems, particularly those of an intangible nature; Devel- 
opment of an effective casework relationship in most 
instances would be a long and very gradual process. 

Formulation of a case plan constitutes the first move 
in actual assimilation of cases into the project. It sets 
forth the over-all objectives and designates as explicitly 
as possible the initial steps to be taken. 

From the initial contact certain procedures are used 
which are tangible evidence to these families that 
their rights are respected, a condition essential for 
the development of a constructive relationship. All 
clients are notified in writing of transfer to a new 
worker, and an appointment is arranged for a home 
interview with the parents together, where this is 
the family set-up. In as concrete a way as possible, 
clients are informed of the purpose of transfer. They 
are told simply that the department wishes to be of 
help to them in their difficulties with budget manage- 
ment, employment troubles, child care complications 
or whatever their basic problems may be. At the 
same time they are told that weekly or semi-monthly 
visits will be in the offing and plans are made for 
regular scheduled calls. 

It seems reasonable that this effort to put the cards 
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on the table will reduce some of the inevitable anxiety 
over the appearance of yet another caseworker and 
especially one who in their view is promising some 
pretty drastic changes from their previous relationship 
with the agency. In this connection it is to be remem- 
bered that many of these families have a history of 
difficulty with the department, with fraud and various 
irresponsible acts occurring frequently. 


The variety of reactions has been noteworthy. Some 
mechanically nodded their heads in apparent passive 
acceptance. Some protested quite vigorously that 
nothing was wrong that a good job would not cure. 
Many concurred that they were really in a mess with 
reference to money and health problems and did 
need a lot of help. For the most part, as might be 
surmised, issues of an interpersonal nature brought 
either little comment or a flat denial of the existence 
of such troubles. These reactions were profitably 
utilized in subsequent work with the families. Gener- 
ally speaking, in the initial contact or two the major 
problem areas were only touched on in passing. At 
this point the major consideration was to round out 
and give better direction to the casework plan devel- 
oped previously. 

In the earlier contacts with these families it has 
seemed especially important to concentrate on concrete 


services as tangible evidence of the caseworker’s con- 
cern with the family’s well-being. This has nothing 
to do with fabricating needs or dispensing extra favors 
to gain a spurious closeness. In such large families, 
with critical material, personal and social handicaps, 
one need not look far to discover an item in their 
daily living requiring prompt and direct mitigation. 

With respect to services such as answering special 
needs, helping to locate adequate housing, and secur- 
ing proper medical care, the objection may be raised 
that if too much is done for these families it will 
nurture their dependent status and weaken what little 
spark of initiative is left. To be sure, parents should 
be encouraged in every way possible to participate in 
steps taken to safeguard or improve their own welfare, 
but occasions will arise time and again when the 
hoped-for initiative simply does not appear. In matters 
obviously central to the family’s safety and well being, 
failure to take the initiative may result in serious 
misfortune. 


GENERAL DiRECTIONS 


Case activities are basically oriented toward the 
restoration of some measure of autonomy, however. 
Families are made to realize that they are not just 
the object of a plan of help; they are asked to take 
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part in its formulation. Most families are taken aback © 


at this approach, but solid and effective plans have 
been put forth fairly often. 


Self-direction was strengthened in many cases by 
returning families to a cash basis. They felt that the 
department was saying: “Money handling is now 
back in your own hands. We think you can do 
better this time, so let’s try it again.” It seemed that 
a positive expectation in general worked to reverse 
the process whereby anticipation of the worst from 
them had sometimes helped bring about a sense 
of failure. 


As far as possible the focus is on the family as a 
whole, meaning both parents as well as the children. 
Only too often parents come to feel that they are 
custodians of their children by our graces—a rather 
tenuous privilege which we might restrict or with- 
draw in the event of a mis-step. We tend to be overly 
preoccupied with the children despite our knowledge 
that the only way to help them basically is through 
our work with the parents. Great attention is given 
to restoring or shoring up the functioning of the 
father in his role. We are prone to see the men of 
the families mostly as troublemakers—and admittedly 
they often are—who are at best tolerated if they mind 
their ways and do not interfere unduly with the use 
of relief monies. The question is how much our 
activity, or perhaps lack of activity, has been a factor 
in keeping these men in a rut. For example, relief 
might be issued in the wife’s name, perhaps without 
adequate justification. Or the caseworker turns to 
the wife to find out what’s going on with the family 
and to get things accomplished. It is surprising how 
often our contacts are almost exclusively with the 
wife for any concern other than finding a job. 


At an early point we attempt to pull the father 
back into the picture so that he can function as a 
constructive force, if only in some small way, on which 
the family can depend. It is out of the question to 
make these family heads over into ideal middle-class 
father figures who are scrupulous providers, guide 
their children and help their wives. We are involved 
with a substantially different cultural pattern. As one 
client succinctly put it: “The house and kids are her 
business and I'll bring home the bacon when I can. 
My old man didn’t wear an apron and neither will I!” 
As this man saw that we had no desire to attack him 
for his virtual refusal to lend a hand to his over- 
whelmed wife, he gradually relinquished his need 
to overreact so vigorously to the home situation facing 
him. In the last few months he has been doing much 
of the family shopping and helping with some of the 
heavier household duties. During his wife’s last con- 


finement he remained at home and cared for the 
children. His reaction to his wife’s previous preg- 
nancies and confinements had been to drink heavily 
and disappear for days at a time. His interest in his 
family was renewed. In itself this is not much to 
show for seven months of casework activity but for 
the man and his family it has been a very big and 
urgently needed change. 


REACHING INTERPERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Alleviating problems of an interpersonal nature, 
such as martial conflict or disorders in parent-child 
relationships, is a far more difficult task. It may well 
be a valid assumption that any source of strain, such 
as chronic family conflict, will have a negative effect 
on self-support potential. There are many situations 
where dependency is a more or less direct result of 
marital discord. For example, one man felt that his 
wife looked on him only as a source of bread and 
butter. Frequently, he would deliberately get himself 
fired or leave most of his pay at the bar just to get 
even. This is an oversimplification but it is a good 
example of a direct relationship between family strife 
and dependency. 

Regardless of how clear it is to us that family 
conflict is the source of dependency, this view is 
rarely shared by the parents. 


Discussion of such topics must be introduced in 
small doses geared to the family’s readiness. The way 
is already paved to some extent by the relationship 
that is developing in consequence of concrete services 
rendered. Due to the intimate association between 
material, personal and social needs there will often be 
a natural merging into underlying family relationship 
problems. 

In particular we have found that discussions of 
relief status with the parents can lead directly into 
considerations of what is taking place between them 
as man and wife and how they, as a family, are going 
through life in a broader sense. Getting into the 
midst of their feelings concerning dependency often 
brings serious areas of marital conflict into the open 
where they can be dealt with. For example, the sug- 
gestion of changing the grant to her husband’s name 
brought forth a wave of hostility from a wife about 
his irresponsibility and negligence. Previous to this 
both had maintained that everything was fine between 
them. An especially productive issue in this respect 
is the man’s joblessness, which so often amounts to 
a powder-keg of mutual resentment and frustration 
and deep feelings of inadequacy on the part of the 
man. A frank discussion of the husband’s unemploy- 





HELPING FAMILIES 


ment, which the family can accept as a legitimate 
province of the department, often leads to a considera- 
tion of a pervasive destructive relationship between 
man and wife. We realize that in a large number of 
cases improvement of the marital situation will be 
very limited, with few if any basic changes being made. 

In this caseload there have been very few complex, 
neurotic, parent-child difficulties. For the most part 
the problems are poor physical care or mistreatment. 
Scarcely any of these children show delinquent or 
pre-delinquent behavior, although many are adoles- 
cents. The parents are inclined to lavish love and 
affection on their offspring in a very open way. Fre- 
quently the task is to separate what is actually neglect 
or deficient parental care from what is a different 
but not necessarily neglectful pattern of child rearing. 
Neighbors, for example, may report that the children 
of the X family look disheveled, or that they fight 
a lot, or they are left out to play after proper hours. 
While it may be desirable and appropriate to help 
the family understand the community’s point of view, 
consideration must also be given to the family’s right 
to live their own lives insofar as their behavior is 
not harmful to others or themselves. 


Case ExamMp_e oF METHOD 


The approach used in the project emphasized four 
points: (1) beginning with the most evident and 
emergent needs; (2) stressing concrete services both 
for their own value and for gaining receptivity to help 
offered for family relationship problems; (3) viewing 
and working with families as integral units; (4) focus- 
ing on gradual return to self direction. A case will 
be presented in which the operation of these points 
can be seen. This case shows a number of chronic 
problems, and it provides an example of a situation 
that may go along unnoticed and deteriorate pro- 
gressively because of the family’s reluctance to voice 
their troubles to the welfare department. 


The Brent case was transferred to the special project in May 
1957 primarily on the basis of long-standing problems pertaining 
to child care, health, budget management, and marital relationship. 
At the point of acceptance these difficulties seemed to warrant as 
much, if not more, attention than the goal of returning the family 
head to employment. 


The Brents are a couple in their early thirties with nine children, 
all under ten years of age. Their case had been known to the 
agency on four previous occasions since 1951 due to Mr. Brent's 
unemployment. At the time of transfer the case had been open 
for five months, and there was little sign that closing would come 
about in the near future. Marginal wages, seasonal employment, 
and the size of their family had keot the Brents in perpetual 
financial straits. Heavy medical expenses and poor budget man- 
agement further complicated their situation. 


Despite chronic stress and anxiety stemming from lengthy 
periods when they scarcely had food on the table and a roof over 
their heads, the Brents had managed to remain together as a 
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family unit. This seemed to be a reflection of basic internal 
strength. There were indications, however, of gradual breakdown 
in the relationship between Mr. and Mrs. Brent. Both indicated 
that in recent years they had stayed together only for the chil- 
dren's sake. Mr. Brent, especially, was tending to withdraw more 
and more from the family. 


Case planning was based on the idea that in the long run the 
establishment of a firmer ground in the requisites of day to day 
living through the filling of concrete needs would be tangible 
encouragement for the breadwinner to assume a more vigorous 
role as family head. Since health troubles of the children and 
budgeting difficulties seemed most pressing, it was felt that the 
first steps with the family should be in terms of these problem 
areas. 


In accordance with the general procedure the Brents were noti- 
fied of the transfer of their case prior to personal contact. In the 
initial interview an explanation for this move was given, and 
they were informed that regular interviews would be forthcoming 
with both of them, together and separately. The father in par- 
ticular seemed disconcerted at the prospect of weekly or semi- 
monthly visits. At a much later point he was able to bring out 
his fears that this move by the agency was directed purely at 
him because of his continued failings as the family provider. 


The first number of interviews proved to be quite hard going; 
the Brents remained wary, aloof, and essentially unresponsive to 
anything more than a superficial discussion of their situation. 
There were two factors in overcoming this “wall of watchful 
waiting.” A major one was the worker's ability to be of direct 
assistance to them in meeting a number of special needs. The 
Brents had always been reluctant to ask for anything beyond the 
regular monthly grant, so they often went without necessary 
personal or household items for some time. In the first interview 
the worker learned that the Brent's five-month-old infant was 
sleeping in a double bed with two of the older children. While 
Mrs. Brent realized that this was a dangerous situation, their only 
crib was beyond repair after years of use and as she put it she 
did not want to “trouble the welfare.” This need was immedi- 
ately filled, providing emphasis to the worker's statements that 
the department was interested in helping them with essentials 
other than the regularly recurring budgetary items. 


Since the Brents were already comfortable in talking over finan- 
cial matters with a welfare worker, it was possible to explore 
fruitfully their difficulty in making the check last until the end 
of the month. Discussions with the parents regarding food shop- 
ping (by far the biggest item in their budget) seemed to be of 
help to them, and within a few months their management of the 
grant had improved considerably. Thus the worker was able 
to demonstrate the department’s ability and willingness to help 
them. Largely in consequence of this, the Brents not only became 
receptive to overtures of help concerning their marital troubles, 
but began to take the initiative in bringing up such problems 
themselves. 


The worker was able to assist the couple in clearing up miscon- 
ceptions each had of the other’s attitude, which were basic to 
their mutual hostility. For example, Mrs. Brent was helped to 
see that her husband really cared deeply for the children and 
wanted to preserve the home but behaved as he did because he 
felt she wished to shift the entire burden to him. Discussions with 
Mr. Brent brought him to an understanding of his wife’s difh- 
culties: physical exhaustion and often an almost complete immo- 
bilization due to her anxiety over the family’s predicament. 


These efforts were of value, and Mr. Brent began to take an 
active part in the home. He saw to dental and medical care for 
the children, helped with the big chore of shopping, and fre- 
quently pitched in with cleaning up the home. The latter point 
was especially significant, since the accumulation of refuse and 
garbage had constituted a health hazard. In one of the last con- 
tacts with the family it was learned that Mr. Brent had reuphol- 
stered the living room furniture, the material having been pur- 
chased out of their grant over a span of several months. 


Improvement in the family’s health level was also a gradual 
process, but almost from the beginning the parents availed them- 
selves of medical care promptly. The children were suffering from 
a series of infectious diseases such as impetigo and ringworm, the 
spread of which could have been controlled by proper precautions 


in the home. The mother had hesitated to seek medical care for 
these ailments, since she felt they were already costing the tax- 
payers too much. Repeated hospitalizations had been required 
which might have been avoided through the use of out-patient 
service or a call to the doctor’s office. The parents were informed 
fully of the various community health resources and helped to 
see that putting off essential medical care was not desirable finan- 
cially or otherwise for either themselves or the agency. Several 
conferences were held with the area public health nurse and the 
family doctor. Although other factors undoubtedly were also 
operative, it is interesting to note that hospitalizations were re- 
duced to close to 50 percent o fthe previous year’s total. Illnesses of 
the children not requiring hospitalization also decreased sub- 
stantially. 


Employment of the breadwinner was always a consideration, 
but it was not given central focus until about the last six months 
of activity. Lack of special skills and education handicapped Mr. 
Brent in his chances for employment. In addition he was becom- 
ing progressively disillusioned and pessimistic. His attitude was 
beginning to interfere with his desire to be self-supporting. 
Through the course of many interviews Mr. Brent became able 
to talk about these problems, the reality of his situation, his 
thoughts about finding a job, and the possibility of gaining some 
kind of training or skill. 


Through his own persistence, Mr. Brent managed to locate two 
short term jobs during the past winter both of which entailed 
grueling work at low wages. Each time he reported his employ- 
ment and earnings promptly so they might be budgeted. A sug- 
gestion that he pursue a vocational training course in night school 
interested him greatly, but because of a long waiting list he could 
not be accepted until the summer term. 


In view of the scarcity of jobs in the area, Mr. Brent was 
fortunate to locate construction work again this spring. Since 
his income was sufficient to meet the family’s needs and there 
were no medical expenses the family could not handle, the case 
was closed at that time. He still thought, however, that he would 
enter the vocational course when an opening occurred. 


It is hard to say, as it is for most of these marginal families, 
just what the future holds for the Brents. His job will probably 
last until winter. When he is laid off, even if he locates other 
employment, it is likely that his earnings will not mect his family’s 
needs, and public assistance will again be necessary. Nevertheless, 
it seems that the considerable time spent with this family over 
a period of one year was well worth the investment. The Brents 
are better equipped in a variety of ways to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities to their children, society, and themselves. There is good 
reason to feel that in times of coming stress they will be able to 
weather the storm better than they have in the past. 


As an individual illustration the Brent case is a 
good example of a “success story.” How does it com- 
pare with the overall results attained? To this point 
only seven case closings out of a total of 44 can be 
attributed in reasonable degree to special efforts. 
Seven others either became self-supporting within 
a week or so after transfer or returned to work under 
inadvisable circumstances. For example one mother 
in receipt of ADC decided to accept a job against 
medical advice and with the issue of adequate child 
care very much in doubt. From the quantitative 
standpoint this is not very spectacular especially when 
one considers that in most instances these seven 
closings came about only after six months to a year 
of case activity. 

There are, however, two considerations that need 
to be taken into account in order to see these results 


(Continued on page 86) 




















TURNING POINTS 


or the American Public Welfare Association, the 

year 1958 added up to a significant turning point. 

Very often, in the life of an organization as in 
the life of an individual, the points at which direction 
is subtly altered are hardly discernible. At other times, 
there are noticeable and definite points at which new 
currents produce marked shift in the organization’s 
on-going path. 

The year 1958 was such a point of change for the 
American Public Welfare Association. There were 
new factors, new situations, new thinking affecting 
many areas of Association activity. Such as: 

achievement of certain basic improvements in 
federal social security legislation which had been 
the Association’s objectives for many years, some 
as long ago as the °30’s; 

passing of the $150,000 mark in membership 
income, for the first time in APWA history, with 
income from agency memberships over $100,000 
for the first time; 

the stimulation resulting from the new series of 
institutes aimed at helping welfare departments 
at all levels to implement the focus on services 
and other changes authorized by social security 
legislation in the previous two years; 

growing realization that APWA was itself com- 
ing into a new maturity which would impose 
enlarged demands on it and would require in- 
creasing the number of participants in its pro- 
grams and support; 

marked increase in the calls on APWA from 
national organizations and other groups for co- 
operation, participation, assistance, information. 

This report will attempt to draw attention to some 
of these “turning points” as it recounts the major 
activities of the Association for 1958. 


New anp ConTINUED SpEcIAL Projects 


Threading through almost all activity of the Asso- 
ciation during the year was recognition that improved 
legislation is only fruitful when it is incorporated into 
public welfare programs and expressed in improved 
services to those people it is designed to benefit. 


Report to the Board of Directors 
LOULA DUNN, Director 


Almost since its inception, APWA had advocated 
variable grants and matching on the average, and had 
long urged the need for services—new, expanded, 
improved. Now it recognized its responsibility to 
assist actively in demonstrating that these steps are 
sound and workable. 

Most unique of its efforts along these lines was the 
series of Institutes to Strengthen Public Welfare Serv- 
ices, to be continued in 1959. The five held in 1958 
covered the Objectives of Public Welfare Admin- 
istration and the Leadership Role of the Public Wel- 
tare Administrator; Preventive and Protective Services 
to Children, A Responsibility of the Public Welfare 
Agency; Medical Care in Public Welfare; the County 
Department of Welfare, a Service Agency; and Com- 
petent Staff, a Responsibility of Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. 

A total of 135 people from 40 states and from 
federal agencies and schools of social work partici- 
pated in one three-day and four two-and-a-half day 
sessions. In each group, representation included spe 
cialists, federal, state and local administrators, con- 
sultants and others. Each was led by experts in its 
field and reports of all are being made available. The 
institutes were possible because of a special three- 
year grant of $75,000 from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, which also helped to expand conference pro 
grams and consultation service, expand APWA’s 
journal, PUBLIC WELFARE, and increase the num- 
ber of special publications. 

This is one example of how grants for special 
projects made it possible for the Association to extend 
its services to its members and to the field as a 
whole beyond what could be provided by current 
membership support alone. Another is the Medical 
Assistance Resezrch Project, which was begun Sep 
tember 1, 1957 under a special grant from the National 
Institutes of Health of the Public Health Service. The 
plan of work for the project has three distinct but 
interrelated parts: a survey of available literature in the 
field, to provide a working tool for the project and 
a guide to publications which would be useful to 


others working in the field (to be published by 
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APWA); the outline of a broadly conceived program 


of research in public welfare medical care, indicating 
the areas of needed research; and a study of the opera 
tions of the medical assistance programs in selected 
states, with emphasis on the volume of medical care 
provided and patterns of utilization by age, sex and 
other characteristics. 

A working paper was drafted which points out gaps 
in available information and where further research 
is needed (final version also to be published by 
APWA). The purpose of this paper is to encourage 
and help interested agencies undertake research on 
their own beyond the project’s limitations. 

Major attention has been given to a study of medical 
assistance programs in selected states. Because a pre- 
liminary field survey made it clear that there are 
important gaps in even elementary service or utiliza- 
tion data in many programs, the project staff devel- 
oped an outline of minimum basic data required for 
more effective medical program planning, evaluation, 
and control. Arrangements were made to obtain and 
analyze utilization data from selected states with com- 
prehensive programs and available records. The final 
report on the project, planned for publication in 1960, 
will be based on methodology developed and data 
collected. 

The final allotment was received in a four-year 
grant made by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund for the 
purpose of strengthening the Association. This whole 
report reflects the great usefulness of this grant, and 
it is directly noticeable in the growth of membership 
income. 

Another great help was the terminal grant of 
$10,000 awarded by the Doris Duke Foundation. A 
series of grants from this Foundation enabled APWA 
to begin its work in the field of aging and have con- 
tinued to help support this particular area of activity. 

Just before the end of the year, the results of what 
the Association has done and should do in this area 
were recognized by announcement of a grant of 
$380,000 from The Ford Foundation for a four-year 
project aimed at strengthening public welfare services 
to aging people. The work carried on in the project 
will provide guides to state and local public welfare 
agencies in development of their own programs in 
this area. 

The aid which foundation grants provide in extend- 
ing the services which the Association can furnish 
to the public welfare field is clear from this brief 
resume. Special areas of service, such as medical care, 
child welfare and aging, all were initiated in the 
Association’s program under special grants. Because 
the grants made it possible to demonstrate the useful 
ness of these services to the membership, on-going 


support for them is being achieved from the Asso 
ciation’s primary source of income-—membership pay- 
ments. 


Mempers’ REsponsIBILITY 


Special grants trom foundations and other sources 
are, therefore, ot incalculable benefit not only to the 
Association, but to the total field of public welfare. 
But they do not, and will not, provide the necessary 
basic and continuing support for the on-going activ 
ities and program of the Association. This is the 
responsibility of the thousands of persons working in 
the public welfare field and those interested in it, for 
whom APWA is national spokesman and their own 
professional organization. 

Membership has shown continuing growth in 
recent years—but even so has not kept pace with the 
demands being made on the Association for services. 
These important and essential requests, which come 
both from members of APWA and others, effectively 
demonstrate not only the wide need for such an 
organization, but also the usefulness of the service 
being given. In 1958 such requests were so great as 
to require the Director to ask the Board of the Asso- 
ciation to assist in setting some priorities on how staff 
time should be allocated, between the needs of mem- 
bership for its services and for the Association to 
speak for public welfare in a wide variety of national 
and regional meetings, groups and conferences. 

All these reflect widespread respect for the Asso- 
ciation as well as reliance on it. They put heavy 
responsibility on its membership to make it strong 
enough so that it can meet the obligations which its 
growing prestige and maturity impose. To continue 
to be as effective as it has shown itself to be so far, 
APWA must, as quickly as possible, enroll in its 
membership a much larger proportion of the more 
than 3000 public welfare agencies in this country (of 
which only a little more than a third are now mem- 
bers) and the approximately 70,000 people who are 
employed in public welfare (around 10 percent 
now members). Every member of the Association 
who believes in its purpose and wants it to fulfill its 
obligations must help accomplish this. 


APWA  Servick 1N WASHINGTON 


What happens in Washington is always of basic 
importance to all those concerned with public welfare 
at every level of government. Every individual and 
agency member of the Association received 10 copies 
of Letter to Members during 1958, keeping all abreast 
of proposals to the Congress dealing with public wel- 
fare matters, their progress through committees, 
points made by representatives of APWA in testi- 
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mony at hearings, and the ultimate disposition of 
these proposals. Testimony by APWA’s representa- 
uves was relayed to state welfare administrators, mem- 
bers of the Board, committees of the Association and 
state associations having agency membership in 
APWA. They found this useful in their contacts 
with their own Congressional representatives. 

The Association made representation either before 
Congressional committees or in written form to them 
in relation to unemployment assistance, extended 
unemployment insurance, extension of child welfare 
services, extension of OASI, training and research, 
matching on the average, variable grants, need for 
broadening medical care, increased child welfare 
appropriations and appropriations for public assist- 
ance and administration, among others. 

The Washington office constantly answered in- 
quiries from individual Congressmen, from Congres- 
sional committee staffs and from federal departments. 
It aiso filled many requests for information from state 
and local administrators and their staffs, other state 
offices and a wide variety of other national organ- 
izations. 

Throughout all of these activities the Association’s 
1958 Legislative Objectives were of invaluable aid in 
interpreting the Association’s position in relation to 
various legislative proposals. ‘Their brevity and con- 
ciseness, while retaining inclusiveness, made them a 
popular tool. ‘They provided sound statements of 
concern for the public welfare field, on the basis of 
which any legislative proposal could be evaluated. 
Not only the Association and its members found 
them useful, but also many other groups who are 
concerned with improving the legislative base for 
public welfare operation. 

At its June mecting, the Board of Directors reaf- 
firmed by a special resolution certain of the legislative 
objectives related to means of dealing with the serious 
unemployment situation. To make the Association's 
position on these matters known, the resolution was 
not only distributed widely beyond the membership, 
but was released nationally to the press. 


Tue Boarp anv Po.icy 


This action reflected the function of the Board in 
determining policy for the Association. Elected by 
the members of APWA, the Board includes men and 
women from all parts of the country, federal, state 
and local levels of government, schools and various 
areas of public welfare. Some of the policies it 
adopted resulted from recommendations from Asso- 
ciation committees, such as three statements on the 
jobs of the local administrator, the physician and 
the supervisor of caseworkers in the public welfare 


agency, Legislative Objectives, proxy adoptions, inde- 
pendent living and juvenile delinquency. 

Others dealt with the conduct of the affairs of 
the Association, such as revision of the by-laws for 
all APWA national councils, transfer of Puerto Rico 
from Southeast Region of APWA to Northeast Re- 
gion, authorization of a committee to revise the 
Association’s by-laws, consideration of financing of 
committees and councils, revision of the scale for 
distribution to agency members of the quarterly jour- 
nal and the newsletter, authorization of a committee 
to select recipients of the Howard L. Russell and 
the W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Awards. As 
charged by the by-laws, the Board also approved the 
operating budget of the Association and shared with 
the Director the general direction of Association 
finances, program and activities. It met twice during 
the year, in June and December. 

In the wide variety of matters which came to the 
Board’s attention (only briefly summarized above), 
many of the turning points in APWA’s progress 
were reflected. 


Committees’ Work Has Wipe Rance 


The tact that many of the actions taken by the 
Board were based on careful groundwork and study 
by Association committees evidenced the widespread 
participation of the membership in the work of the 
organization. Representation on APWA’s standing 
committees on aging, medical care, membership, 
services to children, social work education and per- 
sonnel and welfare policy came from across the coun- 
try and from all levels of government. In addition, 
approximately 75 persons from each of the six regions 
serve on the Regional Conference Planning Com- 
mittees in their regions, with these groups being 
reconstituted every year. Many members evidence 
their loyalty and concern for their professional organ- 
ization by their work on state membership com- 
mittees. Other Association members serve their organ- 
ization on special committees, such as the Nominating 
Committee, Awards Committee, Revision of By-Laws 
Committee, Medical Assistance Research Project Ad- 
visory Committee, Committee to Study Council 
Structure, and other specific study committees. The 
details of accomplishments of all these groups cannot 
be covered in this report, but some highlights of the 
work of the standing committee follow. 


Committee on Aging. There could be little question 
that the work of the Association in this field had 
reached a turning point with announcement of ap- 
proval by The Ford Foundation of a grant for $380,- 
000. The Committee members discussed the imple- 
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mentation of the program made possible by the grant. 
They recommended that it emphasize administrative 
aspects in developing public welfare programs for 
the aging; the development of interpretive resources 
which would strengthen public welfare services and 
improve community understanding and acceptance 
of need for these services; and effective research and 
demonstration which would be valuable in develop- 
ing programs in all public welfare agencies. 

Three subcommittees provided the focus for most 
of the work of the Committee on Aging during 1958. 
Continuing a long standing interest, much time and 
effort were devoted to preparation of a statement on 
training needs for staff working with older people. 
Three special work groups were set up involving per- 
sons not on the overall Committee. Each produced 
a draft statement which was considered at the Decem- 
ber 2 meeting of the Committee on Aging, and it is 
hoped that a final statement will be ready in 1959. 

A Subcommittee on Guardianship was active in 
1958, considering whether more complete study is 
needed on problems of social protection of older 
people. 

At the request of the Special Staff on Aging in 
the office of the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the members de- 
veloped suggestions for program areas and general 
committee representation for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging scheduled for 1961. They recom- 
mended that provision be made for active participation 
of public welfare representatives in local, state and 
federal levels of planning, stressing the vital role 
public welfare agencies play in meeting the needs 
of the older age group. 

Committee on Medical Care. Before the end of the 
year there was ample evidence of the usefulness to 
administrators and others of the job statement, “The 
Physician in the Public Welfare Agency,” which was 
approved by the Committee in May after prepara- 
tion by a subcommittee. Following its adoption by 
the Board of Directors in June it received favorable 
acceptance around the country. The Committee con- 
tinued its interest in the Medical Assistance Research 
Project on which progress was described earlier in 
this report. 

A preliminary outline for a guide to agencies on 
medical and medical-social recording was prepared 
by a subcommittee. This will receive further study 
as writing on it proceeds before being put in final 
form. The Committee discussed and made sugges- 
tions for changes on some tentative definitions of 
medical and remedial care at the request of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. It also suggested to 
the Welfare Policy Committee some modifications 


of the 1958 legislative objectives relating to the 
work of the Medical Care Committee for incorpora- 
tion in the 1959 objectives, particularly in relation to 
financing health services for the aging. The com- 
mittee was represented at the meeting of the Inter- 
Association Committee on Health. 


Committee on Membership. Perhaps as much as 
any other group within the Association, the Member- 
ship Committee was aware of a turning point. One 
of the facts that 1958 made most clear was this: 
if the Association is to fill the role that its members 
and other groups are expecting of it, its base in both 
participation and support must be strengthened. The 
Committee was deeply concerned with this problem at 
its meetings. Some of the conclusions it reached were: 
State committees generally must be broadened and 
made more effective; More attention must be given 
to maintaining membership —the renewal rate in- 
creased; More emphasis is needed on agencies paying 
membership fees on the basis of the formula (one- 
fifteenth of one percent of administrative budget); 
While membership shows continuing growth, it is not 
large enough in relation to the potential. 

While stepped-up efforts were clearly necessary to 
meet future requirements, there were immediate re- 
quirements to fulfill. How to meet current needs 
posed by rising costs was a pressing question. After 
consideration of various alternatives, the Committee 
agreed that every effort should be made to avoid an 
increase in membership rates. In view of the many 
benefits, both tangible and intangible, now available 
to agency members it was decided that the most 
feasible means of meeting the situation was to revise 
the number of copies of the journal and the newsletter 
distributed to agency members. After careful study, 
a new distribution schedule was proposed to the 
Board, which adopted it at its December meeting. 

During the year new membership brochures were 
developed. There are now separate folders for agency, 
individual and student members. In addition, two 
statements, “Why Be an Agency Member of APWA?” 
and “Why Be an Individual Member of APWA?” 


were produced. 


Committee on Services to Children. The amend- 
ment of the Child Welfare Services Section of the 
Social Security Act by the last Congress constituted 
an important item for discussion at the fall meeting. 
The Committee noted that the main features of the 
amendment are in general agreement with long- 
established objectives of the Association. Of special 
importance are those eliminating the “rurality” and 
“special need” clauses, and the reallocation of unused 
funds. The Committee recognized that it will not 
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be possible for states to realize immediately the im- 
provements possible under these changes, but that 
the greater degree of flexibility will allow for needed 
improvements to be brought about on the basis of 
long-range planning. 

One of the major activities of the Committee during 
the past year was its close collaboration with the 
National Council of State Directors of Programs for 
Children and Youth in the development of a draft 
statement on state welfare department responsibility 
for leadership in juvenile delinquency services. Drafts 
of the statement were discussed and reviewed at both 
the spring and the fall meetings, and at the fall 
meeting the Committee also met jointly with the 
Executive Committee of the Council. This collabora- 
tion is indicative of the importance attached to the 
statement and also of the close relationship that exists 
between these subsidiary units of APWA. 

Budgeting of children’s earnings in ADC was an- 
other subject to which the Committee gave attention. 
A subcommittee, appointed to look further into this 
matter, brought back a preliminary report and was 
instructed to determine more specifically current prac- 
tices in various states. 

The Committee followed with close attention the 
preparations for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth and the National Conference 
on Homemakers in February 1959, and indicated the 
importance of the Committee’s full cooperation in 
these significant national conferences. As in the past, 
one of the primary contributions of this Committee 
has been its function as a forum for the interchange 
of information and ideas of current significance in 
the public child welfare field. 


Committee on Social Work Education and Per- 
sonnel. Job statements on the supervisor of case- 
workers and the local administrator in the public 
welfare agency were completed by two subcommittees 
and issued following their approval by the Board 
of Directors. The Committee accepted a request from 
APWA’s National Council of Field Representatives 
to prepare a description of the job of the field repre- 
sentative and appointed a subcommittee to get this 
underway. 

The preparation of guides for state welfare agencies 
in setting up immediate and long-range staff develop 
ment programs occupied almost half of the committee 
members in a subcommittee which has divided itself 
geographically for working sessions. 

The subcommittee collecting case materials to illus 
trate whether special skills are utilized in working 
with the aged reported that specialized training for 
work with the aged requires, in addition to generic 


social work training, emphasis on the psycho-dynamics 
of later life and knowledge of the processes of aging 
and normal adjustment to old age. 

Questions were submitted to national agencies in 
the education field by the subcommittee considering 
ways and means of presenting the field of public 
welfare in high school textbooks. Its extensive explora- 
tions to date have revealed certain blocks to accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 

The Committee continued its close cooperative 
working relationship with the Council on Social Work 
Education and the several appropriate federal depart- 
ments, as well as with other committees and councils 
of APWA. It also discussed the need for coordina- 
tion between the fields of public welfare and mental 


health. 


Welfare Policy. At the June meeting of the Com 
mittee there was detailed discussion of current legis- 
lative developments. This discussion centered mainly 
around the hearings on various titles of the Social 
Security Act before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which were scheduled for June 16 to June 27 
and current hearings on unemployment compensation 
legislation. There was also discussion concerning child 
welfare services and general appropriations for 
DHEW. Reports were given and discussion followed 
on the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and the hearings on DHEW before the Inter- 
governmental Subcommittee of the House Govern- 
mental Operations Committee. 

During the summer and early fall months the 
Welfare Policy Committee kept in close touch with 
the appropriate Congressional committees which were 
working on legislation affecting public welfare, as 
well as the appropriate executive departments. 

Due to complications of schedules and time no 
formal fall meeting of the whole Committee was 
held. Instead, during the October meeting of the 
National Council of State Public Welfare Adminis 
trators with DHEW, the subcommittee of the Wel- 
fare Policy Committee on Legislative Objectives for 
1959 met in Washington on the evening of October 1. 
All members of the Welfare Policy Committee were 
invited to attend this meeting with a number of 
guests who were in Washington for a meeting called 
by DHEW. The evening was devoted to suggestions 
for content of the Legislative Objectives for 1959. 
These were later approved by a mail poll of the 
Welfare Policy Committee. 


Councits ALERT TO CHANGE 


Among APWA’s five national councils there were 
signs, too, of awareness of change or need for ad 
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justment to changing situations—incipient turning 
points. With only one or two exceptions, meetings 
of all councils were held at each of the six regional 
conferences. These sessions provide APWA members 
holding the same positions in various departments 
a special opportunity for exchanging information, 
exploring common problems, seeking ways to up- 
grade and improve functioning in these positions 
generally. For the Association they proved a medium 
for assessing attitudes and reactions to new proposals 
or plans among various groupings of its membership. 
During 1958 all of the councils revised their by-laws 
on the basis of the guide provided them by a special 
committee of the Board. 


State Public Welfare Administrators. Legislation 
occupied a great deal of attention during 1958. There 
were two sessions in Washington with representatives 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
during the year. In February, when the Executive 
Committee met with the Secretary and the Com 
missioner of Social Security, all representatives of the 
Council reported on the disturbing economic condi- 
tions in their states and the effect of these conditions 
on public assistance programs. In the summer, during 
the period when the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held hearings on proposals for the amendments 
to the Social Security Act, members of the Council 
were active in supplying information both to the com- 
mittee and to their own congressional representatives, 
in writing as well as by representation at the hearings. 

Pending proposed legislation occupied the attention 
of the group when the Council held an informal 
meeting in May during the Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare. 

On September 30 the state administrators met in 
Washington with directors of public assistance for a 
session with the Bureau of Public Assistance to discuss 
implementation of the 1958 legislation. On October 1 
the state administrators, who compose the Council, 
had a special meeting with the new Secretary, the 
new Undersecretary, the Commissioner and appro 
priate members of his staff. In this session there was 
full and free discussion of a number of problems 
listed for the agenda both by the administrators and 
the Department. 

During the following two days state administrators 
and their child welfare directors met with representa- 
tives of the Children’s Bureau. 


Local Public Welfare Administrators. Consider 
able thought and discussion were given by the mem 
bers of the Council during the year to questions 
related to making the Council even more effective 
and profitable to its members. One determination 


was that a real contribution to accomplishment of 
this would be wider representation of the local public 
welfare administrators in the membership and activ- 
ities of the Council. As a result, the Council decided 
that its major emphasis would be in work toward 
increase of its membership. As a first step in this 
direction, a current list of members of the Council 
was developed. 

Attention was also given to evaluation of program 
content for the sessions at each of the regional con- 
ferences. These two subjects were emphasized at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council 
held in June, preceding the Board of Directors meet- 
ing, and an informal meeting of this group also took 
place during the Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare. A proposal that the Asso- 
ciation provide some funds to each of the councils 
to facilitate carrying on their activities was consid- 
ered but the Board of Directors decided that such a 
step was not feasible. 


Field Representatives. This Council, too, embarked 
on securing an accurate list of its members in each 
of the six regions and, like the local public welfare 
administrators, decided that a pressing need of the 
Council was to concentrate on broadening its member- 
ship. For this purpose it decided to establish regional 
membership committees within the Council in each 
region. Another action was a request to the Com- 
mittee on Social Work Education and Personnel that 
it undertake preparation of a job statement on the 
functions, duties and qualifications for the field repre- 
sentative position. 

The Council’s meetings at APWA’s regional con- 
ferences were notable for the sound and effective pro- 
fessional content of their programs during the year, 
relating to different areas of the work and problems 


of this group. 
Public Welfare Board Members. ‘The duties of pub- 


lic welfare board members, what is expected of them 
by the community and by public welfare agency staff, 
and what board members expect of the agency were 
the general subject matter covered in meetings by 
the members of this Council held in conjunction with 
each of the regional conferences. The Executive 
Committee is considering several activities which 
would make the Council more effective and of more 
interest to local public welfare board members. One 
of these relates to the collection of information con- 
cerning the functions of local public welfare boards, 
as well as information on membership tenure and 
other facts. 


As a result of recommendations made at the Bien- 
nial Round ‘lable meeting of the National Council 
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of Public Welfare Board Members, a special publica- 
tion was issued by the Association during 1958. This 
pamphlet, “The Public Welfare Board Member and 
His Unique Role,” contained one of the papers given 
at the Council meeting during the Biennial Round 
Table and two other papers relating to citizen partici- 
pation in public welfare activities. The Association 
has undertaken an extensive promotion of this pam- 
phlet and early sales indicate great interest in prepar- 
ing board members to do a better job. 


State Directors of Programs for Children and Youth. 
The outstanding accomplishment of this Council dur- 
ing its second year of operation was the preparation 
of a statement setting forth the responsibilities of 
state welfare departments for leadership in juvenile 
delinquency services. Because of the dynamic interest 
and concentration of the Council on this project, its 
completion moved ahead much more quickly than is 
generally true of such basic policy statements. Prog- 
ress was also speeded by the calling of a special meet- 
ing of the Council to consider the drafted statement 
at the time of the Annual Forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. The work on this 
was also distinguished by close collaboration between 
the Council and APWA’s Committee on Services to 
Children. 

As a result of this intensive interest and purposeful 
concentration, agreement between the Council and 
the Committee was reached and the statement was 
approved by the Board of Directors at its December 
meeting, ready for distribution to the field as soon 
as it could be printed. 


ConrFERENCES ENRICHED 


Only one of the many useful purposes served by 
the six regional conferences is the opportunity they 
afford to members of the national councils for re- 
gional meetings. Beside providing a forum for gen- 
eral discussion and consideration of new trends in the 
field, new ideas and experimentation, they offer a 
special opportunity for consideration of conditions and 
problems peculiar to the particular region. Moreover, 
they make the stimulation and education of confer- 
ence experience available to many who might never 
find it possible to attend a national conference. The 
continually improving content of regional conference 
programs attests to the educational function which 
these perform for workers in the field. And the 
widening participation in them, including increasing 
attendance of board members and public officials, 
helps greatly to broaden the understanding and think- 
ing of the various specialists who take part. In 1958 
total registration at the conferences was 3,210. 


The fact that they are moved each year from state 
to state within the regions means that they do not 
wholly finance themselves. But it also means that 
workers in every state periodically have the chance 
to attend a conference in their home state. This 
further aids the Association in providing conference 
experience for many more people. It also makes staff 
consultation available to many more members than 
might otherwise be able to have this special help. 
Because of their primary value as an educational 
medium, the Association considers subsidizing these 
conferences a necessary expenditure of APWA funds. 


Starr Consutts 


While there were visits by staff to approximately 
one-third of the states in 1958, a much larger number 
were included in consultations handled by mail. A 
few of the wide variety of subjects covered were vari 
ous phases of instituting and administering medical 
care programs; problems relating to ADC including 
development of services, relationships with child wel- 
fare agencies, problems of illegitimacy and desertion; 
licensing and standard setting for child welfare agen- 
cies; adoption legislation; administrative organization 
of state and local welfare agencies; state legislation; 
residence laws (including preparation of a group of 
comprehensive kits of material on this subject); staff 
development programming, methods and techniques; 
structure and functions of advisory boards; services 
for juveniles; recreational activities for older people, 
community projects on employment of older people; 
foster homes for aged. 


. AND REPRESENTS 


One of the turning points referred to early in 
this report is in the noticeably greater need for the 
Association to be represented with groups of other 
national and regional organizations. Many members 
served their Association through such participation 
last year, but in addition such participation by staff 
was both greater and wider. Only a partial list of 
the other groups with which APWA worked will 
give some idea of this phase of activity: almost all 
of the other 12 organizations housed in the 1313 
building with APWA, including the Council of State 
Governments, National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration and others; in addition, various bureaus of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Council on Social Work Education, National Asso 
ciation of Social Workers, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, American Humane Association, National 
Conference on Social Welfare, Child Welfare League 
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ol America, International Social Service, National 
Child Welfare Commission of the American Legion, 
state welfare conferences, National Housing Confer- 
ence, Social Legislation Information Service, National 
Probation and Parole Association, International Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, Southern Regional Con- 
ference on Aging, National Committee on Aging of 
NSWA, University of Chicago and a number of other 
schools of social work, National Association of County 
Officials, American Medical Association, American 
Dental Association, American Hospital Association, 
American Nurses Association, National Child Labor 
Committee, National Labor Health Conference, Inter 
Association Committee on Health, National Health 
Council, American Public Health Association. 

In addition to supervision of all Association activ- 
ities, the Director spent a great deal of time in the 
field. There was participation in a wide variety of 
special meetings and conferences with other national 
leaders and federal officials, as well as continuing 
contact with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and members of his staff on matters of policy 
relating to the broad field of public welfare. There 
were consultations with state and local welfare depart- 
ments both at conferences and on special field trips 
As reflected in this report, there were initial as well 
as continuing relationships with foundations in the 
interest of the total field. 


anD UpcrapEs OprraTION 


Staff work also went into improving the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the Association’s operation. Revi- 
sion of the regional conference manual will make pos- 
sible more uniform and simplified organization of re- 
gional conferences by their planning groups. Studies 
of personnel practices which would lead to preparation 
of a new personnel manual were well underway at the 
end of the year. 

There had been recognition for some time of the 
many aspects in which conferences and membership 
management were inter-related. To better coordinate 
these activities, a new Conference-Membership divi- 
sion was created, to be manned by a Conference- 
Membership Secretary and an assistant secretary. 

There were two staff vacancies during the last 
quarter of the year, but this was partly counter- 
balanced by the addition of a part-time special assistant 
to the director during the last half of 1958. 


More Pupstications, More Saves 


An extension of consultation service to the field is 
the publications program of APWA. 


too, 1958 seemed a turning point in the quantity 


In this area, 


and quality of printed material made available. There 


was a two-thirds increase in the number of pages 
in the quarterly journal, PUBLIC WELFARE, made 
possible by funds from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
grant. Reporting of Association activities to the mem- 
bership was increased somewhat by addition of extra 
pages in some issues of Letter to Members. There 
was an unusual total of 11 new special publications, 
which included 1959 Legislative Objectives, reports 
of the first three institutes and three new job state- 
ments (all mentioned earlier in this report). Four 
new pamphlets dealt with staff development; planning 
costs and procedures in administration; administra- 
tion and research: role of the public welfare board 
member. 

Publications cannot achieve their purpose of edu- 
cation and consultation value in the field, however, 
until they reach the great diversity of people to whom 
they can be helpful. Special efforts to bring APWA’s 
publications to the attention of those to whom they 
would be of interest resulted in a 100 percent increase 
in sales in the last five months of the year. In addition, 
the 1958 Public Welfare Directory was completely 
sold out and approximately 1,500 of the 1959 edition 
were ordered on pre-publication sales. 

There was another significant result of these special 
efforts, too. Through them the Association reached 
local welfare agencies, agencies in related areas and 
other groups which it never had before. 


Costs aNp Income CHaAncE Too 


All of this growth in activity, as well as generally 
increasing costs all along the line, was necessarily 
3ut for the first time 
in APWA’s history, income from agency membership 


reflected in costs of operation. 


topped $100,000 and total membership income went 
over $150,000. This was an increase of nearly $14,000 
in agency payments over the year before. Individual 
membership income increased by slightly more than 
$3,000. Included in the year’s income was the final 
balance of $2,500 from the grant made by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund in 1955 for the purpose of 
strengthening the Association. As the grant termi- 
nated, membership income was approximately $46,000 
higher than in 1954, the year before the grant was 
received. Income from publications was about $8,000 
over that for the previous year. These were the factors 
which made it possible to meet the increases in 
expenses. 

3reakdown of the total monies available to the 
\ssociation and total expenses in 1958 is shown in a 
table at the end of the report. Following that is an 
analysis of income 


throughout the Association’s 


history. 
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Some Future Prospects 


Where will these acknowledged turning points 
lead APWA? What other as-yet-unrecognized turn 
ing points may lie ahead? What changes will come 
from the regular on-going growth and development 
of the Association ? 

Surely, 
\PWA’s contributions to the field of aging will be 


Only partial answers can be foreseen. 


enlarged as its new project is organized and gets 
under way. New information and skills will begin 
to emerge in medical assistance as that special project 
nears completion. Expanding activity in the area of 
conferences and membership should result from 
reorganization. Growing maturity and responsibility 
on the part of the national councils and committees 
presages even more vital functioning by them. The 
increasing participation of the Association with other 
national organizations must inevitably increase the 
influence and prestige of the organization. Improve- 
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ment and refinement of over-all public welfare policy, 
progress both in depth and scope in child welfare 
services, enrichment in education and training in 
creasing the standing of the profession, can all be 
anticipated. 

Continuation of the vitality, flexibility and capacity 
for development which APWA has demonstrated in 
1958 will thus enable it to improve and broaden its 
service to those who are its chief concern—the people 
who need the variety of services that are :mplicit in 
public welfare. 

The story of 1959 will unfold as the Association 
gathers for its National Biennial Round Table Con- 
ference in Washington next December. What is told 
then will depend on the dedication and determination 
of the thousands of loyal members and those who 
newly become members in 1959. Together they will 
add the next steps of growth to the firm and useful 
base on which the Association has built throughout 
the years. 








THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
2 East Ninety-first Street New York 28, N. Y. 
1959 SUMMER INSTITUTE AND WORKSHOP CALENDAR 
INSTITUTES 
June 1-12 
1. Staff Supervision in Group Work Agencies Margaret Williamson 
June 15-26 
2. Supervision in Casework... 2.2.02... Virginia Bellsmith 
3. Supervisory Concepts Applied in Public Welfare ..Selby Fly 
4. Psychiatric Concepts in Casework Treatment. Gerard Fountain, M.D. 
‘ 5. Short Term Treatment in Social Casework... Sidney Berengarten 
6. Differential Diagnosis and Treatment in Casework Isabel Stamm 


WORKSHOPS 
June 15-19 


1. New Perspectives on Delinquent Behavior 
2. The Staff Role in Neighborhood Planning.. 


Institutes meet two hours daily. Workshops meet daily Monday through Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Richard Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin 
Violet Sieder and Associates 


Further information and application form on request. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Financial Statement for 1958 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 
Income 

Balance Carried Forward 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Membership Dues 
Publication Sales 
Advertising 
Conferences 
Surveys and Consultation Service 
Miscellaneous 


Total Income 


Expense 
Salaries ee 
Social Security Contribution 
Staff Retirement 
Office Expense 
Building Service 
Travel* .. 
Dues and Library 
Publications uN 
Membership Maintenance 
Accounting Service 
Conferences . 
Committee and Council Work 


Total Expenses 


Excess of Income over Expense 
Less Transfer to Working Capital 
Balance Carried Forward 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Aging Project 
Balance Carried Forward 
Doris Duke Foundation 
Total Income 
Expense 


Balance 


Special Services Project 
Balance Carried Forward 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Total Income 
Expense 
Balance 


Medical Care Administration Project 
Balance Carried Forward (U. S. Public Health Service Grant) 
Expense .. 
Balance 


naieets of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1958 

General Operations 

Working Capital 

Aging Project 

Special Services Project 

Medical Care Administration Project 
Total 


Balances Represented By: 





$ 9,400.00 
2,500.00 
150,464.41 
30,580.59 
1,815.00 
8,179.00 
5,706.36 
801.62 

$ 209 446.98 





$ 104,446.94 
1,709.43 
3,418.78 

15,172.01 
6,420.08 
3,938.21 
1,255.95 


30,770.98 


6,465.33 
2,680.00 
10,652.28 
2,668.37 
$189, 598. 36 


$ 19,848.62 
848.62 


$ 19,000.00 ,000. 00 





$ 4,895.02 
10,000.00 


$ 14,895.02 


6,599.12 


$ 8,295.90 


$ 17,890.44 
25,000.00 
42,890.44 
23,667.31 


$ 19,223.13 


..§ 5,849.10 


5,435.65 


$ 413.45 





..$ 19,000.00 


10,693.81 
8,295.90 
19,223.13 
413.45 


$ 57,626.29 


nai inn k bids 6c ma redekendeheNes $ 46,740.60 
U. S. Securities (at cost) 15,000.00 
Imprest Funds 1,097.79 
Less: Deferred Income $5,185.54 

Accounts Payable 26.56 5,212.10 
Total 





*Does not include travel expense charged to Conferences and Committee and Council work 


$ 57,626.29 
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Family Service Association of America, 


Editorial Notes 


APWA Legislative Objectives 


The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion has recently issued a report entitled 
Federal Legislative Objectives, 1959, which 
should be of interest to all social workers. 
The statement, prepared by the Welfare 
Policy Committee of the Association and 
endorsed by its Board of Directors, sets forth 
basic principles underlying a national wel- 
fare program and outlines a number of spe- 
cific goals for the year ahead. In the state- 
ment of principles, emphasis is placed on 
the role of the public services “in preserving 
and strengthening family life, encouraging 
self-responsibility, and assuring humani- 
tarian concern for individuals and families.” 

The specific goals, thirty-five in number, 
include proposals for the extension of bene- 
fits and services in various aspects of the 
total welfare program—the social insur- 
ances, public assistance, child welfare serv- 
ices, workmen’s compensation, vocational 
rehabilitation, and so forth. Special atten- 
tion is called to the need for skilled services 
in a number of these programs and to the 
necessity for providing training opportuni- 
ties to secure qualified personnel. Atten- 
tion is also called to the need for research 
demonstration projects. 

The APWA statement is unequivocal 
about two issues that have been the center 
of controversy since the enactment of the 
first social security legislation. The first 
pertains to federal grants-in-aid to states for 
general assistance. The exclusion from the 
federal public assistance program of needy 
persons and families who fall outside the 
designated categories has long been recog- 
nized as discriminatory. In view of the 
mounting evidence of hardship for these 
persons, the political and economic argu- 
ments that have been put forward to justify 
assigning responsibility for certain needy 
persons to the states can no longer be made 
in good faith. With a few notable excep- 
tions, the standard of locally-financed gen- 
eral assistance is far below the standard of 


federally-subsidized categorical assistance. 


Copies of 1959 Federal Legislative Objectives are 


discounts on quantity purchases 


reprinted from the March 1959 issue 
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That this situation has been allowed to con- 
tinue for more than twenty years stands as 
a blot on the distinguished record of social 
welfare progress that has been made in our 
country during this period. 

The APWA is also forthright about its 
stand on eligibility restrictions. The report 
states that welfare services “should be avail- 
able to all persons without regard to resi- 
dence, settlement, or citizenship.” Although 
this principle has been enunciated many 
times and by many people, it is by no 
means generally accepted. Eligibility re- 
strictions are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and little headway has been made, 
through state legislation, in abolishing these 
antiquated regulations. It is evident that 
action on the federal level is indicated in 
order to provide needed protections for 
our present-day mobile industrial popula- 
tion. 

In reading the APWA statement, one is 
impressed with the steady growth of public 
welfare services and with the infinite poten- 
tials for their future development. The 
concept of public welfare is no longer the 
limited one of providing a bulwark against 
want, even though the provision of eco- 
nomic protection is central to the over-all 
program. A broader concept has gradually 
emerged. Many of the programs are now 
explicitly designed to strengthen family life, 
to promote the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of children, to rehabilitate the physi- 
cally and mentally ill, and to conserve and 
utilize the capacities of older persons in the 
population. 

To achieve these goals, the public services 
have urgent need for a large number of ade- 
quately trained personnel. The APWA re- 
port makes special note of this fact and rec- 
ommends that additional federal funds be 
made available for professional training. 
Social workers have a particular obligation 
to stand behind this proposal and to work 
for favorable legislative action on it. 


from APWA at 15 cents per copy, with 

















The Public Welfare Agency in Community 
Planning to Strengthen Family Life 


E. S. EDMONSON 


Values and goals for public welfare participation in social planning, as well 
as some pointed observations on areas of difficulty, are presented. The 
paper, by the Welfare Director of Santa Cruz County, Arizona, was presented 
at APWA’s 1958 West Coast Regional Conference. 


come to believe very thoroughly in the basic obli- 

gation of the community to support its members 
in need. We are convinced of the basic right of in- 
dividuals to receive public assistance when it is needed 
as a matter of right. We have an intimate knowledge 
of and familiarity with the many thousands of people 
who have been helped by public aid to resume normal 
productive lives. We appreciate, understand and de- 
fend the constructive values that accrue when assist- 
ance is given under conditions and by procedures 
which observe the rules of common human decency 
and democratically respect the personal integrity and 
privacy of the individual. 

We are, however, increasingly aware that assistance 
alone is not a full or sufficient answer for a large 
segment of the public welfare load. Our system was 
conceived and received its original impetus from a 
situation in which the basic economy failed to provide 
many people with the means for satisfying minimum 
living requirements. Without the addition of other 
components this system has not proven adequate as 
a solution to the community problem presented by 
those whose own personal, social, cultural, educational 
and emotional qualities are such that they cannot use 
the many opportunities our generally favorable eco- 
nomic and social achievements have afforded during 
recent years to achieve an adequate level of inde- 
pendent and responsible citizenship and satisfactory 
family life. We have come to realize that for these 
families or remnants of families the need for assistance 
is only a symptom of a much deeper need. 

The public as a whole is increasingly aware and 
critical of the fact that there is a growing group, 
chronically dependent upon public aid, for whom the 
program seems to provide more of a refuge than a 
means to achievement. We in the public agency have 


iT uRING the last 25 years we in public welfare have 


become increasingly skeptical and perhaps discouraged 
about our ability to affect in a positive way the course 
of events with respect to this group. We and our 
fellow public agencies realize vaguely that a dispro- 
portionate amount of our efforts go into struggling 
with the negative and disruptive behavior that flows 
consistently from this segment of our caseload. We 
are confused by the lack of clear-cut delegation of 
responsibility and aggravated by the futility of con- 
flicting efforts growing out of divided responsibilities 
and functions. 

We and the general public are concerned when we 
find a family, after 10 years on the assistance rolls, 
basically unchanged in either their capacity or pattern 
of living and behavior and no better able to cope 
independently with the matter of gaining a living and 
maintaining a satisfying family life. 

The problem produces a group where basically the 
family patterns and values as we customarily think 
of them are lacking. In fact, in many such “families” 
most of the basic attributes of a parental team and a 
sibling group just don’t pertain or are confused and 
complicated. 

An extreme example is that of one mother who is 
unable to maintain an adequate and acceptable family 
life for herself. Over a period of years she has man- 
aged to maintain herself on the public assistance rolls 
while she ran through a variety of legal and illegal 
alliances. In the course of these she produced four 
daughters by the illicit relationships. In 20 years 
of constant tussle with school officials, law enforce- 
ment officers, juvenile courts and social agencies the 
daughters have reached adulthood. Three have al- 
ready produced one or more illegitimate children and 
the fourth is now pregnant. There have been five 
marriages among the first three, none currently in 
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effect. All of them are receiving public assistance as 


separate, needy families. 

The primary role of family living and goal of 
strengthening it is to provide an opportunity for 
children to grow to responsible and independent adult- 
hood capable of carrying on constructive functions of 
parenthood and citizenship. 

We ask ourselves, at this point, not only whether 
we have helped any of these people to formulate and 
move toward acceptable goals, but have we, as an 
agency, had any plan or goal in our work with the 
family? More important, the community is asking 
itself and us whether we are effectively communicat- 
ing to anyone the community’s interest in providing 
assistance as a helping device toward independence. 

We realize and recognize increasingly that a grow- 
ing number of situations in our own caseloads demand 
specialized and consistent service, which may be avail- 
able only from sources outside our own departments. 
We are concerned that so often, in spite of the com- 
plexity of the problems of public assistance recipients 
and in spite of the marked probabilities for future 
increase of community disturbance and cost coming 
from these families and situations, they have low 
priority for limited resources for specialized service. 

In the final analysis, however, the availability of 
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these services, the degree of coordination and coopera- 
tion with which they operate and their propriety and 
proper organization for solving community problems 
is a matter of community planning. I will discuss the 
role of the public agency in this approach to strength- 
ening family life. 

One of the problems in discussing community plan- 
ning is the tremendous range of community situations. 
We have on the one hand the smallest kind of county 
setup, where one welfare worker constitutes practically 
the only social agency. Community planning here is 
probably the most direct and perhaps the most effec- 
tive. It is carried out through a continuous flow of 
day by day contacts on a face to face and case by case 
basis. Much of it is done over the budget table and 
by developing common sense adptations often on a 
“make-do” basis. It has its problems. 

On the other hand there are highly complex and 
elaborate planning structures in cities such as San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Regardless of the variety, 
the problem is still comunity planning. As nearly 
as I can tell, communtiy planning is simply the 
effort to identify systematically and anticipate prob- 
lems which may be disruptive to the orderly growth 
and development of a community and to provide 
effective means to prevent their arising or to resolve 
them. 

The role which the public welfare agency may play 
in this is important for a variety of reasons. 

1. In the smaller community, it may be the only 
organized social agency. 

2. In the larger community, it is almost always 
the largest single social agency. 

3. In either event, it is the ultimate source to which 
individuals must turn when their own and 
other resources fail. 

4. In communities where there are a variety of 
agencies, the welfare department probably is 
simultaneously involved with a wider variety of 
other services than is any other single agency. 

5. Because of its responsibility for providing assist- 
ance, it may be the first organized source of 
service to which the manifestations of difficulty 
become apparent. 


There are many ways to talk about the public 
agency’s role in planning. I will not try to cover them 
all. No community I know of proceeds along any 
lines of inquiry or planning that do not involve the 
public agency. Our various efforts and contributions 
of time, personnel and experience are pretty standard 
and well known in such areas as developing facilities 
for the aging population, evaluating foster home serv- 
ice, establishing the recreational or mental health 
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needs of Salomander County, etc. We move through 
committees and surveys ad infinitum. 

However, I would like to offer some comments in 
three areas which I think may be overlooked and 
important. The first two of these I would like to 
focus around the group of families I mentioned before. 
The areas are: 

1. The factors of community values and community 

mindedness in planning. 

2. Some basic contributions the public welfare 

agency can make. 

3. Some hazards and complications. 


CoMMUNITY VALUEs AND COMMUNITY MINDEDNESS 


I mentioned earlier public welfare workers’ frequent 
dismay and disappointment at the low priority given 
to public assistance families for intensive services. 
There are many aspects of this. We establish psy- 
chiatric clinics and find our clients turned away as 
fast as they are referred, or moved repeatedly to the 
bottom of long waiting lists. We put increasing 
amounts into agencies serving youth only to find that 
most of them do not serve in the areas of town where 
most of our needy youth live. We establish family 
service agencies and find they serve mainly families 
who can pay part of the cost. Ours cannot and we do 
not get commitments to pay accompanying our refer- 
rals. The list could be elaborated. 

There are good reasons why these things happen. 
Some of them are: 

1. Such services require support from those who 

patronize them and our clients cannot support. 

2. Leadership is required from the patronizing 

group and our clients are short on this. 

3. Our clients are often “very sick” people and 

would absorb too much of a limited service. 

Basically, however, the reason is our clients lack the 
capacity to request or use these resources without a 
lot of help and preliminary work. 

Nevertheless, they remain with us and constitute 
an ever-growing cost to the community which does 
not seem to be lessened regardless of how many new 
services Our community initiates and how much it 
spends on them. We are basically a nation of reform- 
ers. We are sold on services. We tend to approach 
them on a panacea or cause basis. Anyone who has 
served on a community fund budget or admissions 
committee knows how many worthy causes there are 
that will “save the community endless dollars by pre- 
venting little problems from becoming big ones.” One 
is told of how many people need and can use these 
services but remains hopelessly confused about whether 
their use or lack of use is a community problem. 


The truth of the matter is that we have not yet 
developed any effective ways of measuring whether 
these many services have any real preventative value 
with respect to problems that may become commu- 
nity problems. 

The large continuing community outlay and in- 
volvement with family problems is found in the 
public welfare department, the health services, and the 
juvenile and adult correctional services. I would like 
to suggest that one means of measuring the commu- 
nity value of any service is whether it is substantially 
and directly involved with the existing public agency 
caseload. 

The aspect which I call community mindedness is 
something rather different. It applies to the agencies 
themselves and the attitudes they bring to their daily 
work and their inter-agency relationships. Most of us 
tend to think of and describe our agencies in terms 
of specific functions and operations. We consider our 
function fulfilled if we have carried out the operation 
laid down by statute or by administrative interpreta- 
tion. In doing this we can easily overlook that the 
function and the operation were established only as a 
means of solving a community problem. 

We may become agency centered, concerned only 
with processes. A greater degree of community mind- 
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edness in terms of critical evaluation of our problem- 
solving achievement may yield dividends by suggesting 
new orientations for our cooperative efforts in service 
and planning. Most of these can be accomplished 
through administrative rather than legislative modi- 
fications. 

Here we might remind ourselves that not all in- 
dividual needs, wants or deficiencies are of the magni- 
tude of community problems. 


Pustic AcENcy CoNTRIBUTIONS TO PLANNING 


There are many ways in which the department can 
play an important role in community planning. The 
first of these probably is in supplying facts. Adequate 
facts and information are the basis for sound planning. 
In this respect, I am more concerned with the public 
agency’s responsibility to supply facts than I am in 
the responsibility of the agency to interpret. Given the 
facts, most people can do a fairly adequate job of 
interpretation, and it is important that they do so. 

I would like to see less emphasis upon interpreta- 
tion and more on factual reporting. It seems to me 
that there are three areas of major importance in this 
connection. First of all is the need for regular and 
systematic provision of basic facts on how many and 
how much. Most of us make annual reports of some 
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kind, but I wonder if this is enough. 

Second is the need for providing facts about the 
caseload and its problems, or rather the community’s 
problems within it. For this purpose there is much 
that needs to be done in classifying our cases more 
adequately in terms of causative factors, potential for 
change and specific work components required to 
realize this potential, and in getting this information 
out consistently and simply in a way that can be taken 
into account in planning. Dr. Charlotte Babcock 
pointed out in a recent issue of the Social Service 
Review that, “We have again discovered the basic 
concepts needed in establishing and maintaining of 
health at all its levels in human beings. These are,” 
she went on, “the management of any given case by 
skillful and appropriate individualization, and by 
continuous, careful reappraisal of the diagnostic con- 
ceptualization, not only of the case but of the reality 
situation referrent to the case.” If we are to achieve 
this and to enlist active community help in planning 
service and resources appropriate to help the client 
meet reality independently, then we must find better 
ways than we have now for setting forth the facts 
about our workload in meaningful classifications. 

The third area involves the means of relating the 
facts about our caseload and responsibilities to those 
of other agencies. Most communities lack simple and 
effective ways of relating the data which various 
agencies supply so that the relationships and interrela- 
tionships can be consistently determined. There is 
a great need to find practical ways of extending the 
epidemiological methods to social as well as health 
problems. We need to be able to organize our basic 
service data around some common inter-agency system 
of accounting by family and problem. 


CoMPLICATIONS AND Hazarps 


Finally, I would like to comment on some other 
features of our community planning in the social field 
which seem to me unfortunate. Perhaps because of 
the history of the development of social planning, 
formalized social planning structures are found in 
many areas, but the financial burden for their main- 
tenance rests completely on private philanthropic 
sources. In many instances planning services are 
directly related to the private fund-raising organiza- 
tions. Consequently, even though there may be broad 
interest, the fiscal limits imposed in connection with 
the community fund confine major activities to work 
surrounding the private agencies. Almost always, ex- 
cept in the very large areas, they lack the means for 
adequate research and fact-finding. 

(Continued on page 90) 











Public Welfare's Responsibility 


to the Aging 


WILLIAM C. FITCH 


This article explains the background and necessary preparations for the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging. It suggests the important role that 
public welfare agencies can play in state and local activity to precede the 
conference. The author is Director of the Special Staff on Aging of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is based on a paper 
presented at APWA’s West Coast Regional Conference in 1958. 


HE work of the Special Staff on Aging of the 
T Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is directed toward meeting the needs of all mid- 
dle-aged and older persons and stimulating and en- 
couraging the development of services and activities 
that will add meaning and enjoyment to the added 
years of life. More recently it has been charged with 
the responsibility for planning and conducting the 
White House Conference on Aging in January 1961. 
For some time we on the staff have been seriously 
concerned about what answers to give to the numer- 
ous national organizations who write to us asking 
what they can do in the field of aging to assist in 
meeting the challenge of an aging population. We 
are very aware of the professional organizations in 
the field and do not want to suggest any activity that 
would appear to be competitive or duplicative. We 
are also aware of gaps in services to the elderly, and 
so we ask: what is the responsibility of public welfare? 
In several of our recent meetings with public wel- 
fare officials we were told directly that providing food 
and shelter for the elderly is the public welfare pro- 
gram objective. Our references to the social services 
in public assistance were either ignored or dealt with 
in a very cursory manner. I became so concerned that 
I borrowed a copy of the Handbook on Social Serv- 
ices which went out to state agencies administering 
approved public assistance plans, to review the scope 
and limitation of the 1956 amendments. I found much 
of the handbook to be an interesting outline of what 
might be, but actual programs fall far short of these 
goals. 

It is generally agreed that a clear definition of goals 
to be attained is a necessary first step for the effective 
operation and periodic evaluation of a program. It 
also provides a framework within which operations 
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are projected from year to year. A statement of goals 
enables us to project an over-all program and establish 
appropriate priorities between the various parts of the 
total program. It also helps to develop public under- 
standing and stimulate public support in terms not 
only of government action and expenditure, but also 
of action by private individuals and organizations. 
Even if there can be no early agreement on such 
goals or the methods of attaining them, an attempt 
to formulate goals serves to clarify thinking and focus 
attention on the most important issues in the various 
types of service. 

The second step in planning is the study of com- 
munity resources. Until all of the services and re- 
sources are clearly defined it is difficult to pinpoint 
the gaps and move toward a balanced program. If a 
community does not undertake such a resource study, 
old patterns and priorities may continue after a new 
emphasis and/or new services are indicated. The ideas 
of “balanced program” and “priorities” must be related 
to the goals that have been set and the services to be 
used in reaching these goals. This can only be done 
after very open-minded study of the basic programs. 

An example of such a study is the Resources-Needs 
Study conducted by the Health and Welfare Council 
of Philadelphia. This was a very ambitious and cour- 
ageous undertaking. 


StaTE AND Loca REsPONSIBILITIES 


When goals have been formulated and resources 
have been studied, how does public welfare proceed? 
This has become a very real problem in our planning 
for the White House Conference on Aging. The suc- 
cess of the White House Conference will depend to 
a considerable degree on community participation in 
the planning stage and development of action pro- 
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grams at the local level. 

A survey of state and local activities in the field of 
aging compiled for the U.S. Senate last year indicated 
that the majority of programs for the aged were 
sponsored or conducted by social welfare groups or 
departments of public welfare. 

Several states indicate little or no activity. This 
situation is improving every day, but there are literally 
thousands of cities and communities that have no 
organizations and no known activities which rec- 
ognize the problem of the increasing number of older 
persons. How will these communities be motivated 
to action and by whom? 

The White House Conference on Aging Act author- 
izes grants to each state not to exceed $15,000 or to 
be less than $5,000. These payments will be made by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to an officer designated by the governor 
of the state to receive such payment and to assume 
responsibility for organizing and conducting a state 
conference. 

Because of the leadership public welfare has exer- 
cised in the field of aging and the great potential of 
the provision for social services in the 1956 amend- 
ments, there is a significant contribution to be made 
by public welfare to the White House Conference. 

This national forum, preceded by two years of study, 
research and state and local conferences, may very well 
develop a range of standards that can be applied to 
our efforts on behalf of older persons. Reasonable 
goals can be established and responsibility of organi- 
zations at all levels may be more clearly defined. 

It is interesting to note that the White House Con- 
ference on Aging Act states the policy of Congress 
in all programs developed as follows: “There should 
be emphasis upon the right and obligation of older 
persons to free choice and self-help in planning their 
own futures.” 

This policy is in complete accord with the purpose 
of public assistance as declared in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956: “To promote the well-being of 
the nation by encouraging the states to place greater 
emphasis on helping needy families and individuals 
attain the maximum economic and personal independ- 
ence of which they are capable.” 

I am confident that we are in a period of transition 
in this country and that our accumulated experience, 
accelerated social programs and education will change 
the status of all older persons. I am equally confident 
that as the basic needs of older people are better 
understood, resources and services for satisfying them 
will be incorporated in our regular plans and pro- 
grams. 


Honor Dr. Winston 


RESOLUTION honoring Dr. Ellen Winston was 
A passed unanimously by the Board of Directors 
at its December 1958 meeting. Dr. Winston 
served as President of APWA for 1957 and 58. 


The resolution follows: 


Wuereas, Ellen Winston has provided distin- 
guished and outstanding leadership to the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association during her term 
as President; and 


Wuereas, Ellen Winston has ably represented the 
Association in relationships with other national 
organizations and before Congressional Committees, 
and thereby has helped to forward the Association’s 
program; now therefore be it 

Resotvep, that the Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association express to 
Ellen Winston its deep gratitude for her effective, 
long-continued, and unstinting service to the Asso- 
ciation; and be it further 

Reso.vep, that the Board of Directors record its 
affection and admiration for Ellen Winston. 

Dr. Winston expressed her appreciation for the 


resolution and assured the Board she would continue 
to work with the Association. 
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Social Work Abdicates a Responsibility 


Dear Epiror: 


Maurice Hunt’s excellent article on “The Role of the 
State Public Welfare Agency in Delinquency Control” 
in your January issue inspires me to pass on to readers 
of PUBLIC WELFARE certain observations on the 
relationship of child welfare services to juvenile delin- 
quency that came my way in connection with a job 
I did in 1956-57 for the New York State Temporary 
Commission on Youth and Delinquency. 

This was an ad hoc commission created by state 
law “to organize and hold statewide and regional 
conferences on the problems of youth and delin- 
quency . . .” and to make a report to the governor 
and legislature of its findings. Since most Commission 
members were members of the state legislature 
(including its leaders of both parties), the Commission 
was in a peculiarly strong position to follow through 
on its own recommendations. 

My own work with the Commission began only 
after 11 public hearings held in various sections of 
the state and the statewide conference had been com- 
pleted. The Commission was wrestling with the 
problem of extracting from the welter of material 
there presented a series of recommendations represent- 
ing its own considered judgment in order to submit 
the official report required by the law. Later on I 
also edited a larger report incorporating extracts from 
the regional hearings themselves. 

Here in brief is what I learned about attitudes 
toward public child welfare services in this process: 


1. The nature of child welfare services, especially 
in relationship to juvenile delinquency, is very little 
understood. When I came to the Commission it had 
assembled a series of some 60 possible recommenda- 
tions bearing on the problem of delinquency. The 
only one of these even remotely related to child 
welfare services was a recommendation that the state’s 
adoption laws be reviewed. 


2. It was not at all difficult to win their interest in 
child welfare services once they understood their 
nature and relationship to delinquency. This was 
evident in the fact that their final report contained 


a strong child welfare recommendation endorsing 
broadened services in all areas. 


3. The public child welfare workers had not taken 
advantage of 11 public hearings throughout the 
state to make known their own function and prob- 
lems. This was brought home to me forcibly in 
editing the hearings when I was strictly limited to 
testimony actually presented. Out of literally hun- 
dreds of witnesses who appeared, I could only find 
one public child welfare worker to present the case 
of public child welfare services. Because of my great 
indebtedness to her I feel I should mention her name: 
Mrs. Dorothy Gillet of the Suffolk County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. But where were the others? 


4. Despite the popular belief that social work is 
not generally held in high esteem, the cry from all 
sides was for more social work services. Spokesmen 
for the schools, police, churches, courts, mental health 
agencies, and many others repeatedly emphasized the 
central role of the social worker and the desperate 
need for their services in their own communities. 

In reporting on this experience I do not mean to 
reflect on the public child welfare workers of New 
York, who, like those of other states, are heavily 
burdened in carrying out their daily jobs. But I do 
feel it demonstrates that the general absence of 
emphasis on child welfare services in the current 
concern about juvenile delinquency is not inherent 
in the situation but rather is the product of our own 
tendency in social welfare to isolate ourselves from 
the mainstream of policy-making study and decision. 


ExizaBETH WICKENDEN 

Consultant on Public Social Policy 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 
New York City 


Interdependence Requires Cooperation 


Dear Epiror: 


Although it is some time since the article “What 
Kind of Training Do Public Welfare Workers Need?” 
first appeared in your magazine, I would like to 
comment on the controversy which it pointed to 
between social work and public welfare. This conflict 
is as much a concern in Canada as in the United States. 

It is unfortunate that social work and public welfare 
should be in conflict because they desperately need 
each other. The aptness of the maxim “United we 
stand” is self-evident. In addition I feel that social 
workers risk accusations of hypocrisy if we fail to 
supply a fair proportion of our graduates to the public 
services which are concerned with the majority of 
our clients—an enormous multitude of people. 
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The obvious answer is partnership. Private social 
welfare needs to know much more about administra- 
tion, programming, political skills and the significance 
of public opinion and legislation, if it hopes to pro- 
duce enough effective leaders. Public welfare needs 
greater recognition that dealing with humans demands 
knowledge of human behaviour before improved 
quality of service and effective use of public money 
can be a reality. 

School enrollment will surely increase and under- 
standing in the community deepen when social work- 
ers, representing every area, convince university 
undergraduate departments that course content includ- 
ing knowledge of social problems and behaviour will 
benefit all undergraduates, who ultimately will have 
to settle the social accounts. This increased “together- 
ness” (with apologies to McCall’s) may also help to 
eliminate the prejudice with which students frequently 
come to public agency field work training. 

Finally, I feel that public welfare needs strengthen- 
ing at the schools where identification with the public 
services is weak. Is not the faculty member with senior 
level experience in public welfare one answer? 

Jean Grant 
Student Training Supervisor 
Department of Public Welfare 


Toronto 


HELPING FAMILIES 
(Continued from page 66) 


in proper perspective. The current recession reached 
its peak this past winter creating widespread unemploy- 
ment in the general labor force. It seems probable 
that, except for this development, several additional 
breadwinners carried in the project would have 
secured work and supported their families. Secondly, 
five of these seven closings were not cases originally 
selected with the primary objective of return to 
self-support. 

In these five cases self-support potential was so 
low that this goal was subordinated to others. Most 
of the cases chosen mainly for the self-support objec- 
tive are either still engaged in a long term training 
plan or actively seeking any kind of work. 


Is Errort JustiriEp? 


It is principally in those cases accepted primarily 
for the purpose of improving the general level of 
family functioning that results justify the heavy invest- 
ment of individual attention. When evaluating results 
of intensive casework in public assistance we neces- 
sarily emphasize the degree of actual return to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. This is a basic responsibility 
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of any public assistance program, and such results 
cannot be minimized. We generally acknowledge 
that the broader goal of strengthening family life is 
also vital, and how does one make an objective evalu- 
ation of results in this area? We have attempted to 
utilize concrete behavior and conduct which can serve 
as fairly objective indices to the general appraisal. 

Of 37 families that have been or are now active in 
the project caseload for more than one month, 29 have 
shown definite and visible progress in one or more 
of the following categories: health picture, budget 
and home management, reduction in dependency 
pattern, family relationships, attitude and movement 
toward self-support. 

As could be expected, this group as a whole is still 
afflicted with a higher rate of sickness than the general 
population, but a preventive philosophy has now been 
generally accepted. Parents consult physicians early 
about their children’s sicknesses and cooperate with 
recommended medical programs. In many cases a 
confusing medical picture has been clarified and 
appropriate resources lined up. These changes should 
bring an improvement in the general health level 
as time goes on. 

Budget and home management have progressed 
markedly in the majority of cases. Of 11 situations 
returned to a cash grant basis it proved necessary 
to change only two back to a voucher system. Two 
other families, initially in receipt of a cash grant, 
were placed on voucher due to recurring evidence of 
inability to handle money appropriately. Shopping, 
meal planning and general budgeting have improved. 

In a few situations the home was in almost com- 
plete disorganization. Meals were prepared irregularly 
and in haphazard fashion. Often the laundry would 
accumulate for weeks, because the parents kept for- 
getting to have the drain unplugged. Sometimes a 
caller could barely squeeze in the door because the 
home was in such a jumble. Considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in all of these situations. 


RELATIONSHIP TO AGENCY IMPORTANT 


Reduction in dependency pattern has to do with 
the nature of the family’s total relationship to the 
department rather than the length of time active in 
the agency or amount of relief issued. There is a 
close relationship between this category and that of 
budget management. As an example, one couple 
managed to get their worker to intercede on their 
behalf in endless minor differences with landlords. 
Another family phoned on the average of two or 
three times weekly with a barrage of special requests, 
none of which was realistic. A growing pressure was 


placed on the agency by these families to plan and 
carry out virtually every move in their lives. Such 
families have been encouraged to seek out their own 
means of filling certain special needs, rather than 
automatically turning to the department. Perhaps 
the father could make small repairs in the home 
himself, or a baby buggy might be borrowed from 
a relative. Though such a procedure is normally fol- 
lowed with any family, it was deemed of utmost 
importance in these situations. To some extent a 
reversal of the cycle of increasing dependency has 
been brought about in such cases although change 
has been very slow and accomplished only after long 
periods of what might be termed “holding the line.” 

The area of family relationships is dependent on a 
more impressionistic appraisal. In most cases there 
has been some constructive change in the marital 
situation, but this tends to be fairly limited. The fact 
that there have been fewer separations, desertions and 
domestic court appearances would seem to reflect 
some improvement. 

In many families the father has made good strides 
toward fulfilling his role more competently. He is 
more willing to pitch in with things at home, lends 
a hand with the children and tries to figure out with his 
wife how to make the money last, rather than how 
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to divert part of it for his own use. The issue of child 
care has been pretty well in hand except for two 
cases of neglect which were petitioned to court by 
the worker. 

Movement toward self-support refers to actual steps 
that have been or are being taken which will pre- 
sumably increase employment chances. Approximately 
half of the family heads are now making good prog- 
ress in a training plan, taking additional schooling, 
or actively seeking employment on a systematic basis 
in terms of a joint plan worked out with the worker. 
Motivation regarding job seeking seems to have 
improved in nearly all employable family members. 
It was a rare case where a basic wish or drive to be 
self-supporting was non-existent. However, many 
men were and are discouraged and pessimistic with 
respect to their unemployed status. 

The progession along these lines of change has by 
no means been smooth. One family, for example, 
might come ahead appreciably in areas such as child 
care and employment potential, yet consistently mis- 
use its relief grant. As a rough estimate possibly 10 
families made good progress in all problem areas 
pertinent to them, with considerable variation in 
movement in the remaining cases. 

To sum up the results briefly, limited goals were 
set and for the most part achieved. A relatively small 
number of families was selected, mainly with the 
immediate goal of self-support in mind. Moderate 
success was experienced in these cases. For the case- 
load as a whole an appreciable rise in the level of 
family functioning has taken place as reflected in 
both intangible and material changes. 





SOCIAL CASEWORK 
(Continued from page 54) 


and psychological stresses. So caseworkers will always 
have to work first with repairing the damage done 
to people and with reinforcing their precarious social 
functioning. The ounce of prevention is contained 
within these tasks. It lies in this fact: there is no per- 
sonality problem, no inner conflict, no apathy, hostil- 
ity, shiftlessness or guilt with which the person was 
born. A person’s problems of inner disturbance were 
once borne in upon him from the outside. On one 
day of his life some external event, something in his 
external environment, drove deep into him and 
wrenched his inner being. Or, more commonly, over 
many days and months in his formative years certain 


social conditions or social relationships hurt or frus- 
trated him repeatedly or chronically so that he was 
left feeling corroded, less than a whole person, or filled 
to the brim with unmanageable emotions. 


There is repeated and reliable evidence that environ- 
mental deprivations—the lack of the means by which 
to feel secure, or decent, or equal to other people—may 
contribute heavily to warping the personality or excit- 
ing explosive emotions. Only as the social caseworker, 
social agencies and planning councils take full note of 
the conditions and circumstances in the external 
environment which shape and color the internal 
environment, only then will they fully grasp the pre- 
ventive import—or the physical, social and mental 
hygiene import—of the everyday, undramatic social 
services and resources which are provided, or should 
be provided. 

The Chicago study mentioned above produces some 
facts on this subject too. It was found that clients 
who brought environmental problems to the family 
agency (and these more often than not were accom- 
panied by psychological problems) tended to continue 
to work with the agency in significant numbers when 
there was indication that their environmental prob- 
lems were subject to change. Conversely, if it seemed 
that nothing would or could be done about the con- 
crete problem they presented, they dropped out of 
work with the agency. These facts speak for the 
continuing concern the social caseworker and case- 
work agency must maintain that bread and butter 
resources be available for bread and butter needs. 


Finally—(this is “finally” only because space 
does not permit a complete accounting of the new 
tasks in which social casework is involved)—finally, 
it is a mark of casework’s maturing that it is turning 
again to study and extend its helping services to in- 
dividuals and families who, because of their standards 
and actions, are at odds with the social community. 
They have variously been called the “hard-core,” the 
“hard-to-reach,” the “multiple-problem” families. Their 
common characteristic is that despite their being beset 
by problems of health, money, internal strife and fam- 
ily disorganization, they want nothing of social work 
help. Yet, because they breed unhappy, sick and some- 
times delinquent children they are a thorn in the com- 
munity conscience and a threat to community well- 
being. 

In our early days we were much involved with such 
families, believing, in the tradition of social Darwin- 
ism, that if we could change the environmental 
conditions to which they were subjected we could 
automatically change them. But we found to our 
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repeated dismay that change in human beings was 
dependent upon their wish and will to change and 
not upon superimposed external arrangements. So 
we turned away from these social outcasts and towards 
those people who both wanted help with their prob- 
lems and could engage themselves in working on 
them. Simultaneously we turned to psychiatry to 
learn about people’s inner workings. As we came 
to understand something of the mysteries of people’s 
inner drives and motives and resistances, we began 
to consider the possibility that there might be ways 
of helping people to want help, ways of stimulating 
people to want to change their standards and modes 
of behavior. Indeed, some caseworkers even wondered 
if it was the agencies themselves that had become 
“hard-to-reach” since many of them remained aloof 
from all but “treatable” clients. 


ComsBinepD APPROACH 


Now again these insights about human motivation 
have joined with revivified social concerns. In a 
number of places about the country caseworkers are 
leaving the relative comfort and security of their 
offices to beat the pavements, to climb rickety stairs, 
to try to get one foot into suspiciously held doors to 
see whether, when psychological understanding and 
skill is combined with social concern, people can be 
helped to want help, especially for their children’s 
welfare. 

There are many problems which this work with 
the unwilling client raises. It is time consuming and 
therefore costly to the community. It is energy 
consuming and therefore costly to the caseworker. 
Perhaps in the end it will require the longevity of 
a Methuselah, the patience of a Job, and the wisdom 
of a Solomon to carry it through successfully. Mean- 
time, casework has undertaken it as another challenge 
to its developing skills and constant aims. 

These, then, are a few of the ways in which case- 
work is demonstrating its coming of age. It is clear 
as to what it is. It is a way in social work by which 
people are helped to cope with the problems they 
encounter in their functioning as social beings, and 
by which to enhance people’s desire, ability, and oppor- 
tunity to carry their daily life tasks with competence 
and satisfaction. When this goal is plainly seen, all 
casework’s methods of social and psychological influ- 
ence may be bent to its achievement. Growing knowl- 
edge of man as a social as well as psychological and 
physical being infuses the “how” of casework’s doing 
with new perspectives on the “what” and the “why.” 

Sometimes it seems that the word “challenge” is a 


euphemism for “impossible job.” There are many 
challenges and many very difficult, if not impossible, 
jobs ahead of us before we can say with honesty and 
satisfaction that we have achieved our goals. But 
there remains a further mark of maturity; that is to 
come to grips with the fact that in the life of a 
profession, as in the life of a man, the rewards lie 
less often in full achievement and more often in the 
stretch and growth of muscle, mind and spirit as we 
doggedly strive towards it. 


Resolutions Adopted 
A irs December 1958 meeting the Board of Direc- 


tors passed three resolutions expressing appre- 

ciation to individuals in public welfare and two 
acknowledging The Ford Foundation grant to im- 
prove services to the aging. 

The Board resolved to express appreciation to 
Charles I. Schottland for his leadership and service 
as Commissioner of Social Security. Mr. Schottland 
has resigned from this position and is now Dean 
of the new Graduate School of Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare at Brandeis University. The resolution 
recognizes Mr. Schottland’s cooperation with APWA 
in the advancement of public welfare programs 
throughout the United States and his service to the 
Association as a member of the Board of Directors. 

Ralph D. L. Price, APWA’s Field Secretary on Con- 
ferences and Local Administration, has left the Asso- 
ciation to become Assistant Executive Secretary of 
the National Conference on Social Welfare. In his 
work for APWA Mr. Price had major responsibility 
for national and regional conferences and for staff 
service to the National Council of Local Welfare 
Administrators. The Board noted his long and 
effective service to the Association and to the field, 
and wished him well in his new position. 

The Board expressed similar sentiments to David 
Jeffreys who has recently left the staff of APWA 
to become Specialist in Aging for the Special Staff 
on Aging of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. He served the Association as Con- 
sultant on Aging, Supervisor of the Membership 
Department and staff representative to the National 
Council of Field Representatives. 

In two resolutions the Board expressed gratitude to 
The Ford Foundation for the grant to improve public 
welfare services directed to the social, economic and 
health needs of the aging and concurred with the 
Committee on Aging in offering whole-hearted co- 
operation to the end that the program made possible 
by the grant may fully achieve its objectives. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING 
(Continued from page 82) 


Public financial support of social planning activities 
is imperative if its full potential in strengthening 
family services is to be realized. 

A division has grown up in this country between 
the physical and the social planners. Increasingly 
there is recognition on the part of the physical planners 
that physical and economic planning alone lacks 
meaning. Its value lies only in the social value that 
accrues to people. I, for one, would like to see the 
various efforts for social and community planning 
consolidated with physical planning in a composite, 
public, community planning organization. 

The dependence of most public welfare departments 
upon a mass of interpretive and regulatory limitations 
and the regimentation which grows out of require- 
ments for uniform state plans is a considerable hand- 
icap to the department in playing an effective role in 
community planning. One of the basic premises in 
sound community planning is that one must start 
where the community is. Too often the welfare de- 
partment puts a great deal of work into the develop- 
ment of a concept of how it could fit effectively into 
a community program, only to find that it lacks the 
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needed flexibility. I am amazed at how often I run 
across a feeling of complete futility and frustration at 
the prospect of incorporating a welfare department 
into a community program on a really participating 
partnership basis. Too often it appears that the wel- 
fare department must say, “I am as I am—take me 
or leave me.” This may lead to resentment and to 
acceptance which is not really acceptance at all, but 
rather tolerance, which can ultimately have the effect 
of depriving the program of helpful criticism, guid- 
ance and responsible citizen interest. 


To sum up, I would say: 


1. The public welfare agencies are increasingly 
aware that they have a group of families where 
the continued expenditure of funds and service 
in the present way will produce only minimal 
values—perhaps where any value is dubious. 


2. The public agency is in a prime position to 
influence community planning constructively to 
achieve better community results. 


3. A primary goal should be to bring more of the 
specialized community services into play with 
respect to the so-called bond case families, since 
this will yield more immediate profit to the 
community than similar service to other groups. 


4. Agencies can become better integrated admin- 
istratively by emphasis upon community minded- 
ness and values in solving community problems. 


5. Refinements of agency classification of cases, 
consistent reporting of facts on the caseload, its 
classified problem and work components based 
on some common agency classification of data 
would be a major contribution. 


6. The size and inflexibility of public agencies are 
some handicap to their participation. 


7. There is need for public financing of social plan- 
ning and for integrating it with physical 
planning. 





SERVICES IN PA 
(Continued from page 60) 


that show how public assistance workers have given 
appropriate services to public assistance recipients. 
Some of these records are outstanding and have been 
developed with teaching notes by the state training 
technician. They are available to state staff and to 
local agency staff for training purposes. Each of these 
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training activities lends support to our integrated 
emphasis on services in public assistance. 

It is only two years since the Social Security Act 
amendments were passed, but we feel the impact of 
them every day. 

The findings of the Study of Characteristics of 
Public Assistance Recipients have already affected our 
whole plan of case reveiws and special studies for 
the current year. Field trip reports from our area 
staff clearly indicate the increased interest of local 
public welfare officials and their staffs in the individ- 
uals they are serving and the problems they present. 

Qualifications for state and local staff, salary sched- 
ules, educational leave policies and staff development 
activities are all affected by this new emphasis. From 
our casework specialist projects we hope to learn 
more specifically what services the regular public 
assistance staff can properly be expected to furnish and 
what problems require the greater skill and more 
intensive attention of trained, experienced case workers. 
We know we are learning to use consultants more 
effectively. 

We do not expect to eradicate poverty or desertion 
or chronic illness in the next 10 years but we do 
intend to make a noticeable dent in these and other 
problems that are so heavily represented in the public 
assistance caseload. Like the families we are concerned 
about, we are acquiring new vision and new courage, 
and we are finding joy in the process. 





Frank Long Dies 


RANK Long, State Director of Social Welfare in 
F Kansas died on February 13 at 53. A former 

APWA Board Member, he had worked in public 
welfare since 1937. As State Director he filled a diffi- 
cult job in the public welfare field, harmonizing the 
interests of many different kinds of people. He was 
chief administrative officer for the state’s noted mental 
health program and always gave significant leadership 
in progressive public welfare services. 

His active and varied life contributed to his great 
human understanding. He worked for 11 years as a 
school principal and served for 26 months in the Army 
in World War II, spending six months in prisoner- 
of-war camps and receiving the Purple Heart. His 
first assignment in the welfare field was as a county 
director of social welfare in Kansas. He served later 
as a member of the State Social Welfare Board before 
he became State Director. 

Public welfare throughout the country, as well as 
in Kansas, will suffer from this loss. 
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A Passion for Anonymity. By Louis Brownlow. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 1958. 473 pages. $7.50. 


This book and the first volume of the autobiography 
of Louis Brownlow, A Passion for Politics, constitute 
worthwhile reading for the practitioners and students 
of public administration. Together these volumes 
relate an absorbing story of a self-educated man who 
achieved a professional role in government. Louis 
Brownlow is a rare phenomenon in governmental 
affairs. He grew from a sickly boyhood to become a 
leader in the development of 20th century techniques 
of public administration. 

The pages of this book are filled with a variety of 
experiences in various governmental operations. The 
book begins with the transition of Louis Brownlow 
from political writer and commentator to Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, appointed by 
President Wilson. The primary assignments Brown- 
low received when he was appointed were in the 
police department, fire department, the health and 
welfare agencies—the services which were related to 
people. His later career, so well presented in this book, 
emphasized work with housing, welfare, and related 
agencies. These interests accounted for his important 
role in the organization of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and similar associations concerned 
with planning and administration in services to peo- 
ple. Over the years these services have benefited from 
his helpful advice and support. 

The author’s services as chairman of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative 
Management and his intimate relationships with social 
and political scientists at home and abroad are in- 
terestingly discussed. These chapters give us the story 
of a man who achieved success for himself and a new 
stature for public administrators and public adminis- 
tration throughout the United States and the western 
world. 

The author’s greatest achievement, certainly one of 
lasting value to government service, was his concept 
of a clearing house for public administration, discussed 
in the final chapters. Communication between the 
various functional services of government on all levels 
was a serious need which “Brownlow’s Clearing 
House” on the University of Chicago campus helped 
in large measure to meet. 
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Brownlow’s last chapters, especially those on the 
“Reorganization Act of 1939” and “The Preparation 
for War,” constitute good reporting on the adminis- 
trative process at times when events must move 
rapidly. They also reveal the occasional impatience 
which many administrators have for legislators and 
lawyers who sometimes delay the administrative proc- 
ess in the effort to keep administration “on the right 
track.” 

Frep K. HoeHer 
Consultant to the Mayor 
City of Chicago 


Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health. By 
Marie Jahoda. Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York. 1958. 136 pages. $2.75. 


Economics of Mental Illness. By Rashi Fein. Basic 
Books, Inc., New York 3, New York. 1958. 164 
pages. $3.00. 


These two books are the first of ten to be published 
by the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
under provisions of the Mental Health Study Act of 
1955. The contents of these monographs reflect the 
concern of the Commission with the basic issues in 
mental health in the United States. 

The need for analysis and formulation in concise 
and clear terms of the conception of mental health 
is a compelling one, and the effort to do so in the 
first publication is most fitting. Jahoda has effectively 
summarized the conceptions of mental health set forth 
by the leading students of personality and human 
behavior. The complexity and difficulty in harmoniz- 
ing the diverse aspects of bio-psycho-social behavior 
which must be considered seem thoroughly under- 
stood by the author. 

She first disposes of what are deemed unacceptable 
criteria for mental health, namely, the absence of 
mental disease, normality, and the existence of various 
states of well-being. Instead she proposes six gen- 
erally acceptable criteria and discusses each of these 
fully. They are: attitudes toward the self; growth, 
development and self-actualization; integration; au- 
tonomy; perception of reality; and environmental 
mastery. 

The importance of this statement for social workers 
in public welfare and in other fields of practice lies 
in its systematic presentation of rationales for human 
behavior. Moreover, there are a number of excellent 
leads for research (pages 96-99) on mental health 
concepts for some of which the public welfare agency 
could well become a suitable laboratory. 


Rather than essay a futile attempt to define mental 
health, the author has wisely chosen to elaborate the 
generally agreed-upon concepts which can be set forth 
in the light of what we know now. The public wel- 
fare caseload is very heavily weighted with social 
pathology among the young and the old. Thus 
Jahoda’s suggestion that research be aimed at analysis 
of mental health clusters (to consolidate mental health 
concepts) and at mental health criteria at different 
age groups will have special meaning for those who 
are interested in designing research aimed at the solu- 
tion of common questions facing welfare administra- 
tion. 


The addendum entitled “Viewpoint of a Clinician” 
written by Dr. Walter E. Barton is a brief synthesis 
of the several postulates setting forth the fact that 
the biological and psychological components in mental 
health are indivisible in their unity. This final chapter 
underscores some of the difficulties involved in under- 
taking the analysis of the complex social invention 
called “mental health.” 


Fein’s presentation on the costs of mental illness is 
worth careful reading. Here the tools of the eco- 
nomist are employed in an assessment of the money 
value of care itself and the cost to the labor force. 
The author seems well aware of the limitations in- 
volved in seeking to total money costs of psycho- 
social phenomena. The data available suggest that 
the direct costs of mental illness (hospital and clinic 
care in the main) amount to over $1.7 billion per 
annum. This is seen as an underestimate considering 
lack of precise reporting and other costs not included. 

The more difficult task of assessing the indirect costs 
of mental illness is attacked by endeavoring to cal- 
culate working days lost through hospitalization while 
mentally ill. The value of all future earnings of first 
admissions to public prolonged-care hospitals for a 
single year (1954) was estimated at $1.9 billion. The 
author acknowledges the inadequacy of data which 
do not include those pertaining to mentally ill persons 
who do not reach the hospital. It is the reviewer’s 
impression that many of these might be found to be 
clients of social and welfare agencies, where suppor- 
tive casework services may be serving as a successful 
intervening factor in the prevention of hospitalization. 
The methods used by Fein suggest that more might 
be done in welfare to assess the money costs of social 
pathology. 

With mental health components in social work and 
welfare receiving increasing attention, these two vol- 
umes merit the careful attention of those engaged in 
teaching and practice of welfare functions at all levels. 
They suggest that social workers will want to examine 
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carefully the implications of the total report of the 
Commission for practice and education in social work. 


Mitton Witrman, DS.W. 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Institutes of Health 

Public Health Service 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Youthful Offenders at Highfields. By H. Ashley 
Weeks. The University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1958. 208 pages. $6.00. 


This evaluation of the research and program of the 
now famous experiment at Highfields follows the 
publication of The Highfields Story, which stimulated 
and stirred the correctional and public welfare fields. 
The Highfields program began in 1950 when the state 
of New Jersey established a “guidance center for the 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents.” It has become 
one of the most unique institutions designed to re- 
habilitate delinquents and to form new patterns for 
institutional organization. It is outstanding also be- 
cause of the thorough research design upon which 
the program is based and because of the cooperation 
of numerous professional people, including court 
personnel, university and foundation staffs and public 
welfare and prison officials. 

Basically the Highfields aim was to rehabilitate juve- 
nile offenders. An institution was organized for a 
small group of boys, not more than 20 in number, 
who remained in the institution for four months. The 
boys, who were not younger than 16, worked during 
the day (educational regulations were waived) and 
experienced group living in an informal atmosphere. 
“Guided group” sessions were held five nights a week, 
and the group had opportunity for further discussion 
during leisure time. 

The program utilized the skillful management of 
group life, including a form of group therapy. The 
organization was based on a research design in which 
the program and results underwent constant evalua- 
tion. 

It was expected that the boys, who were carefully 
selected, would undergo some changes in personality 
structure or in social outlook. The results would be 
primarily evaluated by what happened to the boys 
when they returned to their community; namely, 
whether or not they were again apprehended for anti- 
social activity. 


The Highfields boys were matched with a control 
group from a nearby reformatory, Annandale. The 
control group, which was not carefully matched with 
the experimental group, consisted of boys who would 
have been acceptable for admission to Highfields, had 
the court requested such a placement. 

The boys in Highfields had only four months of 
care as compared to the usual stay of 12 or more 
months of the Annandale boys. However, the High- 
fields boys had a recidivism record of less than 22 
percent. The rates for the Annandale boys were much 
higher. The shorter stay of the Highfields boys meant 
that their care was less expensive, day-by-day, as well 
as by length of time. Thus, short-term, planned care 
with a selected group of boys can be seen as less 
expensive and more effective as a form of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Dr. Weeks utilizes most of this book to discuss and 
reproduce various aspects of the research design. It is 
directed toward the research-oriented reader. 

The authors point out with candor and honesty 
that this experiment has raised more questions than 
it has given answers. However, it remains one of 
the most significant experiments in the care of the 
delinquent that has been developed since the work of 
August Aichhorn. It is remarkable that this institu- 
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tion, which was begun as a “paper” design and which 
utilized many people who were not involved in the 
direct application of personality dynamics to the in- 
dividual or to group life, displayed a brilliant com- 
bination of humanitarian, individualized care with ob- 
jective, systematic evaluation of policies and results. 


Another interesting sidelight is that the program 
did not include professional members of the social 
work field. This should point up that social workers 
in the field of public and private corrections must 
begin to develop basic research patterns. If they par- 
ticipate in consultations with social psychologists and 
other research experts, this and other types of experi- 
mental design may begin to include pertinent social 
work personnel. This will broaden participation in 
research to the many departments and _ institutions 
directed by social workers and exert new influence 
upon the social welfare field. Spreading of informa- 
tion and research will be facilitated throughout the 
nation. 


Rosert HoizHaver 

Psychiatric Social Work Consultant 
Marquette University Guidance Center 
and St. Charles Boys Home 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
POLICY AND SOCIAL 
WORK EDUCATION 

Arden House, April 22-25, 1957 
INCLUDING PAPERS ON: 
Social Policy and Social Work Education 
Richard M. Titmuss 
Eveline M. Burns 


Training for Social Policy: an International 
Viewpoint 
Julia Henderson 
Some Observations on Private Casework Agen- 
cies and Social Policy 
Joseph H. Reid 
NOW AVAILABLE AT $1.50 FROM 
THE BOOKSTORE—NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
2 EAST NINETY-FIRST STREET, 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 











The Older Worker in Industry. By G. Hamilton 
Crook and Martin Heinstein. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4, California. 1958. 143 pages. 
$2.00. 


The Older Worker in Industry uses a survey of 846 
industrial workers in the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles areas to study the attitudes of industrial 
workers towards aging and retirement and to map out 
areas of research interest. It attempts to correlate 
measurable psychological and attitudinal variables 
related to age with generally held stereotypes of older 
workers and other factors such as occupational level, 
work performance, company retirement policy and 
physiological aging. 

Trained interviewers used a 90 minute standard- 
ized open end interview on a sample of younger and 
older industrial workers. The schedule contained 52 
questions covering personal and occupational history, 
activities outside the plant, attitudes towards job and 
work, attitudes towards age and aging, attitudes to- 
wards the future and retirement. These were corre- 
lated with supervisory ratings and with an attempted 
measure of physiological aging: the rate of elimination 
of carbon dioxide in the expired air following mild 
exercise. Supervisory ratings were used because ob- 
jective production measures did not exist in most of 
the plants studied. 


The authors found, as did Tuckman and Lorge in 
New York City, that younger persons desire retire- 
ment and older workers fear it. The closer to retire- 
ment an older worker is the less he desires retirement, 
and most older persons have little information or 
knowledge concerning retirement problems in general. 

A second finding should help to stimulate research 
in the field. Older persons who look upon themselves 
as relatively young tend to receive higher work per- 
formance ratings than those who think of themselves 
as older. The authors say that “this suggests that self- 
perception of age (or psychological age) may be an 
important factor in explaining individual differences 
in aging, but the finding is inconclusive because of the 
lack of certainty that work performance ratings are 
comparable from one plant to another.” Other find- 
ings are: 1) older men working at plants without 
formal retirement plans tend to receive higher efhi- 
ciency ratings than older persons working with formal 
retirement plans, and 2) older workers tend to have 
more positive attitudes towards their work and to be 
less optimistic about future work possibilities. 


The authors conclude that one cannot generalize 
about the effects of age and aging. Individual differ- 
ences are more important than group differences. 
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Their results suggest the desirability of developing a 
flexible rather than a fixed retirement age and the 
need for more detailed study of the factors associated 
with psychological and physiological aging. As an 
exploratory study, The Older Worker in Industry 
offers a great deal of insight into the problems faced 
by older persons in lower level blue-collar jobs. 


WiiuiamM GeE_iman, Px.D. 
Executive Director 
Jewish Vocational Service 
Chicago, Illinois 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Functions and Qualifications of Home Economists 
in Welfare Agencies. Prepared by a Committee 
of the Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
of the American Home Economics Association. 
Journal of Home Economics, January 1959, pages 
22-24. Single reprints available free; prices for 
quantities available from AHEA, 1600 20th Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Public welfare agencies will find this statement a 
useful description of the functions and qualifications 
for staff home economists. The majority of com- 
mittee members participating in its preparation were 
from state and local public welfare departments, and 
the statement reflects their understanding of public 
welfare programs. 


Psychiatric Consultation for Nonpsychiatric Profes- 
sional Workers. Public Health Monograph No. 53. 
By Beulah Parker, M.D. Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 23 pages. 25c. 
This monograph describes observations and con- 

clusions of a psychiatrist who carried on group in- 

service training sessions over a four-year period for 
public health nurses, providing both consultation and 
education about mental and emotional problems. 

General principles described here are applicable to 

the use of psychiatric consultants in staff training 

programs, but structure and techniques utilized are 
not specifically described. 


Community Organization, 1958. Papers presented at 
the 85th Annual Forum of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Published for the National 
Conference on Social Welfare by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
1958. 139 pages. $2.50. 


Eduard C. Lindeman and Social Work Philosophy. 
By Gisela Konopka. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 1958. 220 pages. $4.50. 


Federal Legislation Concerning Blind Persons in the 
United States and Insular Possessions. By Helga 
Lende. American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 
16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 1958. 32 pages. 25c. 


Government and the Unemployed. Summaries of 
two books—Public Works and Employment from 
the Local Government Point of View and Unem- 
ployment and Relief from the Local Government 
Point of View. Public Administration Service, 1313 
E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1958. 51 pages. 


Health and Welfare Issues in Community Planning 
for the Problem of Indigent Disability. Part II, 
November 1958 issue of American Journal of Public 
Health. Report of a three-year study and experi- 
ment planned and conducted by Community Re- 
search Associates, Inc. 124 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1958. 49 pages. 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare. By Harold L. 
Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
1958. 401 pages. $5.00. 


The Library Counselor. Vol. 13, No. 1, January 1958. 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare 
Library, State Capitol Annex, Denver, Colorado. 
18 pages. 


Making the Most of Your Years. By Evelyn Hart. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1958. 28 pages. 25c. 


Retirement Practices for Older Workers. Report by 
the Committee on Employment and Retirement 
Practices for Older Workers of the Community 
Council of Greater New York, 345 E. 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 1958. 34 pages. 


Social Gerontology. Contains a series of five syllabi 
edited by Irving L. Webber. The Economics of 
an Aging Population by Walter H. Franke and 
Richard C. Wilcock; The Psychological Aspects of 
Aging by Raymond G. Kuhlen and Woodrow W. 
Morris; The Sociology of Aging and the Aged 
by Irving L. Webber and Gordon F. Streib; Social 
Welfare and the Aged by Gordon J. Aldridge and 
Fedele F. Fauri; and An Interdisciplinary Course 
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in Social Gerontology by Bernice Neugarten, Robert 
J. Havighurst and Claire F. Ryder, M.D. Institute 
for Social Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Single copies of syllabus, 15c; sets, 50c. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1958. Official Proceed- 
ings, 85th Annual Forum, National Conference 
on Social Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, May 11-16, 
1958. Published for the National Conference on 
Social Welfare by Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 1958. 311 pages. 





PERSONNEL 








DIRECTOR OF INSTITUTIONS, multi-function public 
(City-County) child welfare agency operating four 
institutions offering detention, shelter and long- 
term group care to dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children. Resident position. Send postcard 
for job description giving full details. L. C. Carpen- 
ter, Asst. Supt., Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Ormsby Village, Anchorage, 
Kentucky. 











PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. New position in 
a new state agency established for our out-patient 
treatment of alcoholics in Montgomery. MSW re- 
quired with psychiatric social work sequence. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available weekly. Social Secur- 
ity and retirement. Salary range $6,000—$7,500. 
Experience, especially in working with alcoholics, or 
qualifications to supervise would justify above min- 
imum. Nimrod T. Frazer, Commission on Alcoholism, 
704 Washington Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama. 


SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding State 
Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for District Di- 
rector III, $464-$562 (Las Vegas); Social Casework 
Supervisor $442-$536 (Las Vegas); District Director II, 
$442-$536 (Elko, Ely, Fallon); Sr. Child Welfare Work- 
er $401-$487 (Las Vegas, Reno); Child Welfare Worker, 
$364-$442 (Las Vegas). Graduate work required with 
some substitution for experience. Appointment may be 
above the minimum step depending upon qualifications. 
Residence waived. U. S. citizenship required. For par- 
ticulars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 








ASSISTANT DISTRICT SUPERVISOR—Child Welfare. 
Assist in assigned projects and community activities 
in a several county district. MSSW and two years 
child welfare experience. $5784 to $6960. High pro- 
fessional standards. Beautiful recreation areas. Good 
school and housing. Division for Children and Youth, 
311 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT to administer all pub- 
lic assistance and child welfare services programs 
in an urban county of 300,000, under direction of 
state office. Staff of nine supervisors, 50 workers, 
24 clerical. Required: two years social work school, 
six years full-time professional employment, includ- 
ing four years as administrator, supervisor or 
equivalent, of which two years must have been in 
a public welfare agency. Salary range $6,190-$8,050. 
Can appoint at $6,934. Good working conditions 
and personnel policies. Contact Miss E. Kathryn 
Pennypacker, Chief, Bureau of Social Services, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P.O. Box 309, Wil- 
mington 99, Delaware. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW CONSULTANT—Child 
Welfare. Study and evaluate county department child 
welfare programs, including review of casework and 
administrative services. Beginning salary: $537. 
Current range maximum: about $650. Civil Service. 
Requirements: Master’s in social work, 4 years child 
welfare or public assistance experience, including 
two years at supervisory or consultant level. Write 
for further information to: Mr. Fred DelliQuadri, 
Director, Division for Children and Youth, 311 State 


Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 








SOCIAL WORKERS with creative ability wanted by 
treatment, teaching, research hospital in advanced 
state mental hospital system. Unusual opportunities 
for productive experience in generic social work. 
Socially conscious community complements progres- 
sive hospital environment. Public welfare experience 
especially desirable because of integrated social 
welfare program in Kansas (see “Integration,” page 
61, PUBLIC WELFARE, April, 1957). Requirements, 
M.S.W. from accredited school. Salary $4980-$5772 
with opportunity for promotion when qualified. 
Apply to Miss Elizabeth Clark, Chief Social Worker, 
Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 











SOCIAL WORK SUPERVISOR Il—Wisconsin Division 
of Public Assistance. Opportunities in staff develop- 
ment or administrative review or casework super- 
vision in services to the blind. Beginning salary: 
$537. Current range maximum: About $650. Broad 
state career service. MSSW and four years experience 
in public assistance or services to the blind, including 
two years as supervisor or consultant. Thomas J. 
Lucas, Director, Public Assistance, 311 State Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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